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AGE COMPOSITION OF THE NATION’S LABOR FORCE 
FROM 1890 TO 1930 


HE following statement is quoted from a release of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. Our readers will find it interesting 
because of its implications for education. 

Director William L. Austin, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, announced today statistics showing the age distribution of the na- 
tion’s labor force at each federal census from 1890 to 1930. There were striking 
changes during the forty-year period ending in 1930 in the proportions of the 
population in various age groups who were engaged in gainful occupations. 
These changes were most marked in the youngest and in the oldest age classes. 
The proportion of children ten to fifteen years old who were gainfully occupied 
remained practically the same from 1890 to 1900, and then decreased rapidly 
during the next thirty years, being 18.2 per cent in 1900, 11.3 per cent in 1920, 
and only 4.7 per cent in 1930. 

The proportion of gainful workers among persons sixty-five years old and 
over decreased continuously from 41.7 per cent in 1890 to 33.2 per cent in 1930. 
The percentage of men sixty-five years old and over who were gainfully occupied 
decreased from 73.8 in 1890 to 58.3 in 1930, while the proportion of women in 
this age group remained with little change at about 8 per cent. 

The proportions of gainful workers among males sixteen to forty-four and 
forty-five to sixty-four, respectively, show little variation during the four dec- 
ades, though these were decades during which there were marked industrial 
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changes. On the other hand, there were decided increases throughout the period 
in the percentage of gainful workers among females in both of these age groups. 

The data for population and gainful workers classified by age are presented 
in Table ts......: 

The age distribution of gainful workers may be considered directly on the 
basis of the total number of workers, as well as in comparison with the total pop- 
ulation in the several age groups. The percentage distribution of gainful workers 
by age is shown in Table 2..... 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFUL WORKERS, BY AGE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1890-1930 
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The percentage of all gainful workers represented by children ten to fifteen 
years of age decreased from 6.4 in 1890 to 6.0 in 1900, 4.3 iN 1910, 3.3 iN 1920, 
and finally to 1.4 in 1930. It is quite evident that children were only a small 
factor in the nation’s labor force in 1930, and present trends indicate still further 
decrease. 

The relative numerical importance of male workers sixteen to forty-four 
years old shows little net change between 1890 and 1930, representing 68.2 per 
cent of all male workers in 1890, and 66.0 per cent in 1930. The relative impor- 
tance of male workers forty-five to sixty-four years old, however, increased grad- 
ually from 21.0 per cent of all male workers in 1890 to 27.6 per cent in 1930. 

Females sixteen to forty-four formed 77.7 per cent of all female workers in 
1930, as compared with 74.6 in 1890; female workers forty-five to sixty-four 
years old formed 17.8 per cent of all female workers in 1930 as compared with 
12.3 per cent in 1890. 

The proportion of all females ten years old and over engaged in gainful occu- 
pations has been increasing rather rapidly (from 13.3 per cent in 1870 to 22.0 per 
cent in 1930), and the additions have been largely in the lower age groups. Be- 
cause of this, and because of the fact that large numbers of young women drop 
out of gainful occupation at marriage, much larger proportions of the female 
than of the male workers are in the lower age groups. 
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During the forty years from 1890 to 1930 the percentage of all gainful workers 
sixty-five years old and over varied somewhat irregularly between 3.9 and 4.5. 
With the further application of the old-age security plan, there will doubtless be 
for some years a decline in the proportion of old people in gainful employment. 
If the present low birth-rate continues, however, or if the birth-rate further de- 
clines, it is quite evident that the population will gradually grow older and that 
increasing proportions of the total population (in the absence of opposing fac- 
tors) will be in the higher age groups. 

Median ages, based on age classifications more detailed than those in Table 1, 
show that the nation’s labor force has been growing gradually older and that at 
each census from 1890 to 1930 the median age of male workers was seven 
or eight years higher than that of female workers. The median age of gainful 
workers ten years old and over was, for males, 32.9 in 1890, 33.4 IN 1900, 34.1 
in 1910, 35.7 in 1920, and 37.4 in 1930; and, for females, 24.2 in 1890, 25.2 in 
1900, 26.8 in 1910, 28.4 in 1920, and 30.1 in 1930. 

The data presented herewith are part of a series of comparable occupation 
statistics now being prepared by the Bureau of the Census. This series, which is 
to be published in a forthcoming report, extends over a considerable period of 
years and includes statistics showing the industrial and the occupational dis- 
tribution of the nation’s labor force, as well as its age composition. 


A NEw EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE STATE 
oF NEw YORK 


— in 1935 the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York initiated an inquiry into the character and the 
cost of education in that state. The inquiry was amply subsidized, 
and it was conducted by a competent technical staff including many 
nationally known educators. The findings and the recommendations 
of the inquiry will be presented in a number of volumes, the first of 
which has recently appeared under the title Education for American 
Life. This volume summarizes the central conclusions and the spe- 
cific recommendations growing from the entire study. Part I pre- 
sents the summary findings and recommendations. Part II con- 
tains a somewhat more extended discussion of three major elements 
of administration and finance: “A Home Rule Method for Improv- 
ing School District Organization,” ‘‘Rebuilding the State Education 
Department,” and “Costs and Economies under the New Program.” 

The inquiry found that the schools of the state of New York are 
not adequately performing the task which has been assigned them. 
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The conclusion is reached that the shortcomings of the educational 
system are due to the following underlying causes: 


1. The educational system has not yet adjusted its program to carry the new 
load imposed by the coming into the schools, particularly into the secondary 
schools, of all the children of all the people, with their many new and different 
needs. 

2. The school work for boys and girls has not been redesigned to fit them for 
the new and changing work opportunities which they must face in modern eco- 
nomic life. 

3. The school program does not sufficiently recognize the increased difficul- 
ties of becoming and of being a good citizen. 

4. The educational system has not caught up with the flood of new scientific 
knowledge about the natural and the social world which has been made part of 
life in recent decades, and fails to give boys and girls a scientific point of view 
and an understanding of the world. 

5. The educational system has not been replanned to meet the new condi- 
tions of modern life and the new ways of living, in which the family, the church, 
and early work now exercise less influence, and in which increasing leisure in 
later life calls for, and makes possible, a rich and growing inner life. 

6. The citizens and the school leaders of the state of New York do not have a 
specific, agreed-upon goal. Both groups are going ahead in many directions, but 
without a destination toward which all may bend their energies. 


The new program recommended for the state of New York pre- 
sents a series of practical measures for action. The report states “‘in 
specific terms exactly what are the first steps to be taken” in realiz- 
ing the objectives defined. The recommendations relate to the fol- 
lowing aspects of the educational system of the state: “Secondary 
Education,” ‘‘The Elementary School,” “School District Organiza- 
tion,’”’ “Economies in School Costs,” “State Aid,” ““The Teacher,”’ 
“Colleges and Universities,” ‘Adult Education,’”’ and ‘‘The State 
Education Department.”’ The recommendations regarding the ele- 
mentary school are quoted in the following paragraphs. 

The educational needs of children up to the beginning of adolescence require 
a more definite and appropriate elementary-school program. This is to be 
achieved in such ways as the following: 

Begin the elementary school with children of about the age of five, except 
where the difficulty of transporting young children makes this impossible. Pre- 
primary, or kindergarten work as it is popularly called, should be a part of the 
regular school program and should be entitled to state aid on the same basis as 
the rest of the elementary program. 
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End the elementary school throughout the state with the sixth grade or at 
about the pupil’s twelfth birthday. 

Every elementary school should be part of a system maintaining a complete 
secondary-school program, and promotion within the elementary school and 
from the elementary to the secondary school should be determined locally in 
terms of the good of the child and in general accord with standards to be ap- 
proved by the state but without the use of uniform Regents’ examinations, 

Make every elementary school large enough, but not too large (desirable 
limits are 180 to 600 pupils), so that classes may be of economical size, the edu- 
cational facilities may be more adequate, some specialized teaching may be in- 
troduced, and the pupils may engage in group activities. 

Make character development a central aim of the school program by provid- 
ing inspiring teachers, introducing meaningful experiences into the curriculum, 
bringing parents actively into school affairs, introducing the pupil to outstand- 
ing ethical literature and standards, and co-ordinating the school program and 
that of the other community agencies concerned with the child. 

Emphasize the importance of the basic mental tools—reading, writing, 
speech, and arithmetic—and expect every normal pupil to have a mastery of 
them by the end of the sixth grade. See to it that these skills are learned through 
their use in carefully selected experiences in which the learner can see how they 
function in daily life. See to it that the contents of the course of study are better 
geared to the psychological development of the child, especially in the fields of 
arithmetic, language, and the social studies. Greatly enrich the work in litera- 
ture and reading. 

Revise the elementary-school curriculum. Try to reduce the number of iso- 
lated, piecemeal elements of the curriculum, discontinue the present practice of 
adding new bodies of content by specific legal enactment, and repeal such exist- 
ing legal requirements. Integrate the curriculum more fully by bringing out the 
relationships among the major fields of human experience which should form the 
basis of its structure. 

Organize instruction so as to provide more adequately for differences in the 
abilities of children. Provide more fully for the education of the gifted and tal- 
ented children of the community. Take steps to reduce the high percentage of 
nonpromotion found in many of the schools of the state. Study more fully the 
factors both in and out of school that may be conditioning the educational prod- 
uct unfavorably. Establish local or regional educational guidance clinics to pro- 
vide the expert assistance needed to make such a program a success. 

Strengthen the educational provisions for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children, and, subject to state regulations, require adjoining districts to 
co-operate in the maintenance of such services. 

Take steps to make available for teachers more adequate and up-to-date 
instructional supplies, materials, and equipment. Make more extensive use 
of modern means of instruction, such as the radio, motion pictures, and other 
visual aids. Make certain that all schools have good library facilities and that 
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the curriculum makes use of them. Introduce the wider use of field trips, excur- 
sions, visits to museums and to art galleries, and other trips, with the aid of 
school busses. Amend the law to require the provision of free textbooks and 
essential supplies to all children in public schools. 

Organize a planned co-operative state and local program of research and ex- 
perimentation dealing with all aspects of the educational process, including or- 
ganization, curriculum, teaching procedures, appraisal, materials of instruction, 
and personnel. 

This general report will be followed by more detailed studies of 
special phases of the educational system of New York. The an- 
nounced list of special studies is as follows: High School and Life, 
Preparation of School Personnel, State Aid and School Costs, Adult 
Education, Motion Pictures and Radio, When Youth Leave School, 
Education for Citizenship, Education for Work, The School Health Pro- 
gram, and School and Community. 


AN EXTENSIVE STUDY OF THE VOCABULARY 
OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


ENRY D. RINSLAND, professor of education at the University of 
H Oklahoma, and James H. Moore have recently prepared a 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “The Vocabulary of Elementary 
School Children of the United States.”” The bulletin describes the 
most ambitious attempt that has yet been made to discover the 
words most frequently used by children at each grade level. The in- 
vestigation has been carried forward as a project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. Extensive samplings of children’s work were 
secured from rural and urban schools of every state. The materials 
were drawn from 411 cities, 53 colleges, and 235 counties. In order 
that a true cross-section of children’s thought might be obtained, all 
kinds of materials were sampled, including, in round numbers, 16,000 
personal letters, 21,500 expositions, 6,600 original stories, 1,000 
poems, 6,500 examination papers, 4,600 conversation papers, 5,400 
projects, and 29,700 other forms of expression. This project is similar 
to one completed by the same investigators in 1937. Evidence from 
the two projects leads to the following conclusions: 

(1) Educators have pointed out the necessity of counting children’s writings 


to determine the words that children can understand. (2) The sampling in the 
two W.P.A. projects herein reviewed is valid because of the large number of 
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kinds of writings and reliable because of the large number of running words 
counted. (3) The samplings of previous studies of children’s writings are inade- 
quate from the standpoint both of validity and reliability. (4) The writings 
sampled in this study are representative of the United States as a whole and 
justify the title of the project. (5) The disagreement between children’s writings 
in Grades VII-VIII and those of adults, as shown by the Thorndike and Horn 
lists, is so great as to justify the extensive investigation financed by the W.P.A. 
(6) This study from the combined projects will yield a basal essential vocabulary 
for the writing of material for children from Grade I to VIII. 

No claim s made that the present project presents the total vocabulary in 
writing book for children, but, as just mentioned, it does furnish the essential 
words which writers in all fields—geography, history, mathematics, science, art, 
and literature—may use in embodying technical words in these areas. 

The directors of the study plan to publish the results of their in- 


vestigation at some future date. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


CTIVITIES selected for comment in this issue of the Elementary 
School Journal are, we believe, of more than usual interest. 
They relate to such matters as an administrative practice for caring 
for older pupils who are not ready for high school, a plan for com- 
munity co-operative action, a summer-activity program, innovations 
in the improvement of reading, an inventory of elementary-school 
practice, and a plan for achieving integration in a departmentalized 
elementary school. 


Making provision for old- St. Louis has introduced what appears to 
er pupils not ready for beanovel practice in providing an edu- 
regular high-school work cational program for pupils who finish 

the elementary schools but who do not 
demonstrate readiness to undertake the work of the regular high 
schools. George R. Johnson, director of tests and measurements, has 
supplied us with the following description of the plan. 

One of the latest administrative devices in St. Louis for dealing with older 
pupils who are not ready for high-school work is the plan whereby two types of 
graduation from Grade VIII are provided. The certificates awarded to pupils on 
List I admit them to high school without examination. The certificates awarded 
to those on List II admit them only by examination, in which fewer than 5 per 
cent of the candidates are successful. The examination consists of standard 
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eighth-grade achievement tests and usually confirms the judgment of the prin- 
cipal and the teachers with reference to the inability of the applicant to proceed 
with high-school work. The eighth-grade graduates who are not admitted to 
high school enter one of the schools organized essentially as prevocational 
schools. The technical name, however, is “High School Preparatory.” Usually 
pupils who spend a year or two in this school go to a vocational school rather 
than to a high school. The assistant superintendent who has charge of the voca- 
tional schools also administers the three prevocational schools. About two hun- 
dred eighth-grade graduates out of two thousand each semester enrol in these 
high-school preparatory classes. 


The Dowagiac plan of The community has always been an im- 
community co-operation portant institution in American life. In 

a democratic society it is essential that 
the people of each community be sensitive to the need of co-opera- 
tive action in the solution of community problems. In recent years 
the community has been playing a less conspicuous role in the na- 
tional life than it should play. There are several reasons for this loss. 
In the first place, improved means of communication and transporta- 
tion—good roads, automobiles, telephones—have operated to efface 
old community boundaries and to establish new ones. This new con- 
figuration of community life has taken place so rapidly that it has 
been disturbing, for time is required to define new boundaries, to in- 
tegrate the new community, and to discover new sources and ele- 
ments of leadership. In the second place, the mushroom-like growth 
of many urban communities has had the effect of rendering com- 
munity action less vigorous and effective. Finally, the legitimate 
transfer of functions from local governments to the states and to the 
national government has operated to reduce the importance of the 
community as a social instrument. The net result is that in most com- 
munities the tendency is to rely too much on outside assistance— 
on the county, the state, or the federal government. There is need 
for a revitalized community life, for the marshaling of all the re- 
sources of the locality in a co-operative attack on common problems. 
By its very nature, the school occupies a strategic position of leader- 
ship in any program of community co-ordination and co-operation, 
but only in rare instances has educational leadership fully exploited 
its opportunities. 
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The community plan which is being put into operation in Dowagi- 
ac, Michigan, is illustrative of the kind of action suggested in the 
preceding paragraph. The following description of the plan was sent 
to us by Carl M. Horn, superintendent of schools. It was prepared 
by Carl M. Horn and by Leeds Gulick, director of the Dowagiac 
Community Plan. 


Realizing the tremendous possibilities of a co-operative program, Dowagiac 
has undertaken a unique plan. This city of 5,550 serves a rural area of approxi- 
mately 150 square miles. The Dowagiac Community Plan provides for the for- 
mation of a council with one representative from every organization in the com- 
munity. The preamble of the constitution denotes the purposes and gives direc- 
tion to the program. The preamble reads as follows: 

“Believing that life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are the right of 
every member of our society, and that these in fullest measure can be attained 
only through united action, we, the representatives of fifty-five organizations, 
hereby establish the Dowagiac Community Plan for the improvement of the 
social, cultural, spiritual, and economic phases of our community life.” 

A full-time director was chosen in September of this year and a definite shap- 
ing of the program was begun with the adoption of a constitution and the form- 
ing of the Community Council. Its members represent the people and their own 
organizations and carry to the people the information and enthusiasm for the 
Community Plan. They elect an executive board of eighteen members to plan 
the activities, receive and pay out funds, and appoint the director. An execu- 
tive committee of the three officers of the Community Council handles minor 
problems as they arise. The director requests subcommittees to advise him on 
all important phases of the work, such as a community school committee, public 
forum committee, a placement service committee, Thus, all the Community 
Council members likewise serve on these more active committees. Others, not 
on the council, are also called to serve with them, the maximum amount of in- 
dividual as well as organizational co-operation being thereby obtained within 
the community. 

Even before contact could be made with the large number of organizations 
and their representatives reached individually in order that the meeting for ap- 
proval of the constitution could be arranged, plans were laid for a few leading 
activities to be sponsored by the Community Council. These plans were made 
so that no time would be wasted before people could see concrete results of the 
plan before their eyes, and not as a nebulous dream. Our policy being to sponsor 
first those things which have been tried successfully in Dowagiac in other years, 
we began with three activities: a short-term community school for persons | 
whose formal education had ended and who were sixteen years of age or over; a 
public forum, with four well-qualified leaders, on nine evenings throughout the 
autumn and winter; and a placement service for persons seeking and those offer- 
ing work in the community. 

Because of the splendid work of those who prepared the way for the Com- 
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munity Plan and the place of confidence which they hold in the whole region, 
interest and readiness to co-operate in the activities are high among the citizens 
of little education as well as those more privileged, those in the rural districts as 
well as those within the city. The problems now confronting the council are 
providing proper understanding of the real program by the people as a whole, 
patience in seeing the plan unfold without undue haste, and securing full partici- 
pation by all levels of people rather than certain sections. 

A feature of the whole setup of the Dowagiac Community Plan is the impor- 
tant place that is given to youth. Of the sixty representatives on the Community 
Council, four are leading young persons. The executive board, with more actual 
authority, has a membership of eighteen persons, one of whom is a youth and 
another an adviser of youth..... 

Proposals for activities to be sponsored by the Community Council have been 
many. These proposals have been divided into the following twelve categories: 
athletic, civic, co-ordinative, economic, educational, health, home and family, 
recreational, spiritual, survey, welfare, and youth. Activities listed under these 
categories are classified according to the probability that they can be taken up 
within a short time, within a year, or within a period of over a year—perhaps not 
for five years. With our policy of making haste slowly and building on solid 
foundations for a lasting program, we expect, within the first five-year period, 
to put into action only a fraction of the proposals. 

Concretely, what are the more important activities proposed? They may be 
listed as follows: rural-urban co-operation for mutual improvement; united ac- 
tion by local business and resort-owners for economic betterment; development 
of small co-operatives for buyers and sellers; more community affairs, such as 
festivals, fairs, and community singing; an industrial relations board to iron out 
differences between capital and labor and to create co-operative effort; commu- 
nity education as a permanent part of community life; public health, sanitation, 
medical insurance for all; a recreation program to include everyone who wishes 
to participate; a community center to house all community interests for young 
and old; a united city- and country-wide program to make the community 
church-minded; adequate surveys, revised frequently, to provide bases for better 
service to the community; an intelligently directed and adequately provided 
welfare service; a program for youth that will fit the needs of rural and urban 
boys and girls and young men and women. 

The natural question that follows this ambitious program is that of its finan- 
cial support. The reader will note that the Dowagiac Community Plan has but 
one paid executive; the George-Deen Act of Congress provides for the major 
portion of this cost and a local donor the remainder. Otherwise, there is almost 
no expense, and none will be incurred until funds are voluntarily offered for such 
activities as need financial outlay. 

The leadership for the youth program has been largely voluntary, and there 
is no reason why this larger undertaking should lack for volunteer leadership in 
abundance. There are two reasons for beginning with as small an expense as 
possible. The first is the desire to get the people and the business concerns in 
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Dowagiac to co-operate on those things which are of definite public service and 
yet will not be a financial burden from the beginning; as they see value in the 
program and demand more activities for which they are willing to pay, these will 
be provided. Second, if there is anything of value to other communities, this 
program will be a demonstration of what can be done with a minimum of ex- 
pense provided there is sufficient co-operation on the part of the public. 

We have found that the only requisites for our Dowagiac Community Plan 
are a united backing from the school authorities and local organizations, co- 
operation of the state educational offices, and a willingness on the part of the 
citizens to work intelligently and willingly for the good of the entire community. 


The Winfield, Kansas The problem of caring for urban children 
summer-activity program in the summer has grown increasingly 

perplexing. There is little work for them 
to do in the home or in the community, and opportunity for whole- 
some play and recreation diminishes as population grows more dense. 
Some parents are able to send their children to the country, but most 
parents have to make the best of a situation that is trying on their 
own nerves and on the nerves of their children as well. Many com- 
munities are now operating summer-playground programs which are 
of distinct advantage, and in some places the school authorities are 
beginning to assume a larger responsibility for the welfare of children 
during the summer months. 

Evan E. Evans, superintendent of schools, of Winfield, Kansas, 
has put into operation one of the most extensive programs of summer 
activities that have come to our attention. The program is described 
at some length in a bulletin entitled ‘“The Winfield Summer-Activity 
Program.” The following paragraph quoted from the bulletin indi- 
cates the general scope of the work that is being undertaken. 

The Winfield summer-activity program combined all of the wholesome activ- 
ities in which the boys and girls of Winfield indicated an interest. All enrolment 
was purely voluntary, and groups met once, twice, or three times a week. A 
four-period program was set up so youngsters who wished might participate in 
activities which would take all of their time from 8:00 until 12:00 in the morn- 
ing five days a week—Monday through Friday. These periods were so divided 
that most activities were in multiples of two hours. The A period was from 8:00 
to 10:00 on Mondays and Wednesdays, and the C period from 8:00 to 10:00 on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. This long period gave a better opportunity 
for a full game of softball, for more concentrated activity in the various crafts 
lines, and for more continuous and more effective practice in dramatics and 
music. The B and D periods were from 10:00 to 12:00 on the same days as the 
A and C periods. On this basis the following activities were organized: four 
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groups of manual training; four in crafts; three in sewing; one in foods; four in 
art; four in creative writing and creative dramatics; one in dramatics; two in 
journalism; two in chorus; two in stringed instruments and two string ensembles; 
two story-telling clubs; one reading club; six playground groups; four groups 
took class lessons in tennis for girls and three groups took class lessons in tennis 
for boys; two softball leagues; seven hundred students were enrolled in twelve 
classes in swimming; one group took brass instruments, one woodwind, one 
horn, one conducting, one flute, and one drums. An additional swimming group 
was offered for the negro children of the community. All in all more than twelve 
hundred children on the elementary and junior high school level were enrolled in 
these activities. The activities began the week following the close of school and 
continued for eight consecutive weeks, closing Friday, July 22. 


A staff of thirty-seven persons was employed to carry out the pro- 
gram. Fourteen worked full time for five mornings a week, and the 
others worked less regularly. In every instance a specialist had 
charge of the activity being carried on, and all the members of the 
staff were particularly well qualified for the work that they were 
doing. No marks were given for the work done, the only recognition 
being awards for success in the various activities. All the cost of in- 
struction and administration was paid by the Board of Education. 


A city-wide program for The area of reading is one in which scien- 
improvement of reading tific investigation in this country has 
been carried far. Reading specialists 
know a great deal about their subject and have embodied their 
knowledge in scores of books and monographs and hundreds of arti- 
cles. There has been a striking lag, however, between knowledge and 
practice. It is, of course, no easy task to translate knowledge into 
practice where hundreds of thousands of teachers in all kinds of 
teaching situations are involved. At present the improvement of 
reading in the schools of the nation depends in large measure on wise 
and vigorous administrative leadership. City-school superintendents 
cannot avoid the responsibility of devising and implementing pro- 
grams of reading instruction which carry into the classrooms the best 
known practices with respect to the teaching of reading. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to note that school superintendents and principals 
are attempting to meet this challenge to their leadership. 
The innovations being introduced inte the reading program of the 
schools of Allentown, Pennsylvania, under the leadership of Super- 
intendent William L. Connor, are a case in point. Space will not per- 
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mit detailed account of the technique pursued in the elementary 
schools of Allentown in handling problem cases in reading, but Super- 
intendent Connor reports as follows on the results being achieved: 

After nearly two years’ practical use of this technique, with no more scientific 
equipment than one of the Betts telebinocular testing devices, with the accom- 
panying cards and record sheets, and occasional aid from a local optometrist 
owning an ophthalmograph, an ophthalmoscope, and a metronoscope, the non- 
promotion rate in reading has been reduced from 7 or 8 per cent to practically o. 

At the same time, in the case of the group of lowest mental ability, achieve- 
ment in reading as measured on standard tests has been brought, in twenty- 
three or twenty-four elementary schools, closer to the norm than the intelligence- 
test results would indicate that they could be. 

In the case of the schools and classes of higher mental ability, the curve of 
achievement in reading now follows the curve of the mental-test results. 

Some dozens of children are still under remedial instruction for sensory and 
oculomotor defects. Many have been restored to normal reading capacity, and 
others are being discovered almost daily and given remedial work. 

However, in the lower grades the largest gains have come from training per- 
fectly normal children by experience charts; in the upper grades, from training 
in the reading abilities of the higher orders. 

The whole experiment is a testimony to the fine possibilities of a successful 
approach to the reading problem mainly by intelligent use of rule-of-thumb ob- 
servations and remedial devices for lower-order difficulties and, for higher-order 
difficulties, a determined attack on the social-psychological and psychological- 
technical difficulties of children in learning to read. 


Inventory of elementary- Nelson L. Burbank, assistant principal 
school policy and practice of the Sands School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

has prepared a hundred-page booklet 
which bears the title “A Handbook of Information for the Elemen- 
tary School.” The handbook contains a vast amount of information 
with respect to the operation of the school; no phase of policy or 
practice is omitted. It is designed for administrators, teachers, and 
pupils and should serve to give them a complete picture of what the 
school is attempting to do. 


Combining advantages of From Charles M. Rogers, superintendent 
deparimentalization and _ of schools of Amarillo, Texas, we have 
integration inacityschool received the following description of a 

plan which attempts to break down the 
traditional practice of teaching subject matter in isolation but which 
also seeks to preserve many of the values of specialization. 
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In 1937 the Amarillo public schools revised the course of study for the ele- 
mentary grades, In Grades I, II, and III all the work is integrated and taught 
by the room teachers, but in Grades IV-VII, inclusive, teachers have been se- 
lected according to their major and minor subjects in college. Although each 
teacher is expected to have a broad knowledge of subject matter, each has 
learned, both in college and from experience, a method and technique for de- 
veloping habits, skills, and appreciations in a particular field, especially social 
studies and language arts. In order that the schools may utilize some of the spe- 
cialized training of the teachers in their particular fields and, at the same time, 
carry on an integrated program of work, the teachers of language arts and social 
studies use the same units of work, these units being based on the social-rela- 
tions core; for each of these fields has a place in the development of human 
values, in an understanding of the processes of cultural change, in the interde- 
pendence of cultural aspects, and in the development of the art of communica- 
tion. 

In order that integration be achieved, it was necessary for the teachers of the 
special fields to work together in planning their activities, procedures, and con- 
tent materials. In this way the language-arts teachers use the subject matter 
gained in the social-studies classes to develop habits, skills, and appreciations in 
language arts. In like manner the teachers of art, music, and elementary science 
base their work, as far as possible, on the units that are being developed in the 
social-studies and language-arts classes. However, in these fields and also in 
arithmetic and in health and physical education, special units are set up to de- 
velop technical skills that could not be brought naturally into a social-studies 
and language-arts unit. 

This plan has now been in operation for a year and a half. We feel that it has 
been successful, for there is a breaking-down of the traditional practice of teach- 
ing subject matter in isolation and there is close harmony and mutual helpful- 
ness among teachers and pupils in the several core areas. The teachers and the 
pupils are more able to see their work in relation to the larger whole—the unified 
school problem of guiding boys and girls to fuller realization of the possibilities 
of living rich and useful lives. 
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READING THE MATERIALS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN THE MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY G. KELTY 
Chicago, Illinois 


* 


eon the voice of the university professor has been added 
to the voices of the high-school teacher, the upper-grade teach- 
er, and the teacher in the middle grades, all chanting in unison, 
“What are we to do about students’ inability to read social-science 
materials?” The words “natural science” or “any kind of content 
field’”’ might equally well be substituted for “‘social science.” 

Happily, the fault-finding stage has already been passed. No 
longer is each person seeking to lay the blame on the teacher just 
below him. Neither is any of them satisfied with merely an analysis 
of the factors which together have brought about the present un- 
satisfactory condition, such as the social and the economic forces 
which have driven children out of gainful employment and hence 
into remaining at school, the new promotion practices, the compul- 
sory education laws now applying to upper-age limits, the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum demanding a different degree of masterv 
than formerly, and individualization of instruction intensifying the 
differences between pupils. The concern of all is rather with the 
practical problem of how to meet the situation thus created. 

On closer examination, the successful reading of factual materials 
proves to be not one problem but at least three problems: (1) What 
program can be evolved which might prevent the present deplorable 
condition from arising? (2) What can teachers do with the large 
groups of children now in their classes who cannot read effectively 
but who might respond to the kind of remedial treatment which the 
ordinary classroom teacher can learn to administer? (3) What pro- 
vision can the school make for the numerically smaller groups of 
pupils who, because of intelligence or personality handicaps, are 
totally uninterested in the usual curriculum and get little or no value 
from it? What part should reading play in their program? 
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The attitude of most teachers in the past has been, and in the 
present probably continues to be, one of awe before the clinical 
diagnestician, with his formidable array of technical equipment. 
Consequently they have been inclined to leave reading problems 
to such specialists. There has been much talk about “‘every teacher 
a reading teacher,” but all too little has been done about carrying 
the theory over into practice. 

The efforts of both clinical diagnosticians and classroom teachers 
are needed, but under present conditions the number of problem 
cases that can be solved by a well-prepared teacher who is willing 
to learn the remedial methods already worked out" is many times 
greater than the number that can be handled by the specialist. Most 
schools are completely without services of any clinical worker. At- 
tention will, therefore, be focused in this discussion principally on 
the reading problems with which the classroom teacher can grapple 
even without the help of experts. 

A frontal attack might be made by beginning to consider im- 
mediately the nature of the reading process. Since, however, studies 
in this field have shown conclusively that the process varies as the 
materials and the demands vary, a frontal attack is perhaps not the 
best strategy. Instead, it may be advisable to begin by constructing 
a long-range program which will tend to prevent reading difficulties 
from arising or which will at least minimize their prevalence and 
seriousness. 


THE CURRICULUM AS A DECISIVE FACTOR 


Values of direct experience-—The curriculum of most primary 
grades today consists largely of direct experiences. Such experiences 
are valuable in and of themselves, for they provide orientation in 
the wide world of the school and the community. They also empha- 
size, from the beginning, the formation of habits of active partici- 
pation rather than of passive receptivity. 

An added value, of probably equal importance, is that these direct 
experiences furnish a rich store of meanings and ideas which will 

t Arthur I. Gates, ‘‘Diagnosis and Treatment of Extreme Cases of Reading Dis- 
ability,” The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, pp. 391-416. Thirty-sixth Year- 


book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1937. 
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later be combined and re-combined to form the basic concepts in 
terms of which abstract thinking can be carried on. For example, 
take the case of children who, perhaps at the end of the third grade 
or the beginning of the fourth, find themselves confronted by the 
word “war.”’ Happily, in America, they have had no immediate ex- 
perience of what war is. In what terms, then, are they to read mean- 
ing into this new word or to interpret it? The stock of direct experi- 
ences which can be utilized covers a wide range. Children have seen 
boys, animals, and perhaps men fight; they may have seen groups 
fighting in a labor disturbance; they have seen parades and uni- 
forms; they may have heard guns fired; they may have seen the 
mangled bodies of animals that have been shot. They have cut 
themselves and have seen blood flow; they have a knowledge of 
pain and even of death. Out of all these elements they select those 
implied or described in a given story of war and form a new com- 
bination or concept. Visual aids help them to order or arrange the 
visual picture. 

In recognition of such values, the primary curriculum has been— 
at least in theory—entirely reconstructed in terms of direct experi- 
ence. No longer is it necessary to plead with primary teachers that 
such revision ought to be attempted, although surveys of practices 
reveal discouragingly slow progress toward realization of the ideal. 
Many teachers lack confidence to try the more difficult program. 
They find it easier to keep pupils in assigned seats most of the time, 
or they fear that the “tool subjects” will be neglected. Many admin- 
istrators are unsympathetic because of the very real difficulties 
involved whenever education is emancipated from the four walls of 
a classroom. 

One of the greatest needs of middle and upper grades is likewise 
to use a much larger measure of direct experience than is the prac- 
tice at present. Children’s stock of concepts developed in the pri- 
mary grades is not large enough nor rich enough in meaning to 
enable them to interpret the developing range of interests. While 
vicarious experience will constitute a constantly increasing propor- 
tion of the curriculum, it can never dispense with nor entirely re- 
place direct experience, even at the graduate level in the university. 
If a curriculum involving much direct experience could be as- 
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sumed as existing throughout the elementary school, a chief stum- 
bling block in the mastery of the reading process would automati- 
cally be removed. 

Need of studies of grade placement.—There is need of many more 
evaluation studies of grade placement. While it seems to be true 
that almost any topic or problem can be considered from some angle 
at almost any level, it probably is true also that some are better 
fitted for the ‘‘average”’ children of a given age level than are others. 
Little guidance is available on this important problem; and, in con- 
sequence, schools try out one plan after another, usually without 
adequate evaluation of any of them. Judgments are arrived at on 
the basis of prejudice, desire for publicity as the originators of some- 
thing new and different, or sheer restlessness and boredom. 

Marked improvement has been effected in the past few years. 
Complicated and involved social problems, with regard to which 
even experts are confused, are less often encountered as curriculum 
materials for the middle grades. The junior high school, however, is 
still in a sad state of confusion. Educators are extremely unrealistic 
in their assumptions as to the intellectual maturity of children from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. While these children may be able to 
follow broad general outlines of social problems and their plain 
implications, the evidence at present available as to the extent of 
their analytical ability is such as to urge caution. Much more evi- 
dence, however, is needed before types of curriculum materials can 
be placed at a given level with any degree of confidence. 

On one matter concerning grade placement, improvement in prac- 
tice has been effected; it has influenced interest and, therefore, prog- 
ress in reading. A survey of present practices shows increasing agree- 
ment that broad areas to which considerable time and attention are 
given at one level should not be repeated at the next level but that 
one level* should intervene before a return is made to consider the 
same area from a new angle. By that time the increased maturity 
of the children makes possible an entirely new approach. 

For example, if the community is the direct subject of study 
throughout the primary level, it is used in the middle grades, not as 


By “levels” are meant primary grades, middle grades, junior high school, and senior 
high school. 
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the principal center of interest, but mainly as a means of pointing 
contrasts. Not until the junior high school or upper grades does it 
command another year of direct intensive study. By that age chil- 
dren have so broadened their mental and emotional horizons that 
they are able to secure entirely new values from the second viewing. 

Similarly, if the national culture and its growth are to be the 
subject of extended study at the senior high school level, world- 
culture is selected as the center of interest in the junior high school 
and the national culture is brought in only in its broader setting. 
The simpler aspects of the American scene are now considered in the 
middle grades.* The senior high school is, therefore, able to return 
to this area with a deepened understanding and a broader back- 
ground against which to project the problems. 

On the other hand, there is to be found in some schools the com- 
pletely opposite tendency to repeat certain functions or themes 
throughout every grade at every level, for example, conservation, 
recreation, and education. The assumption is that teachers will be 
able to limit consideration in every grade to certain aspects or phases 
of the function and that there will not be repetition of ideas and 
materials, with consequent loss of interest. The educational world 
will eagerly await evidence on this point after a full six-year experi- 
ment shall have been completed. 

When, or if, the time comes that the problem of placing materials 
according to the interests and the capacities of children at different 
levels shall have been solved, another source of many present diffi- 
culties in reading will have been removed. 

Analysis of levels of difficulty in terms of mental development.— 
However satisfactorily grade placement may be adjusted in terms 
of the ‘“‘average” child in a given grade or age group, such place- 
ment of curriculum materials, in itself, will not meet the varying 
needs of children. The range of abilities within each grade or age 
group has been so emphasized in recent years that curriculum- 

The principal ‘‘conclusion”’ of the Commission on the Social Studies of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association with regard to the study of the American scene was that 
these aspects belong in the middle grades. See: Conclusions and Recommendations of 


the Commission, pp. 59-60. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
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makers today recognize that they must take on an added responsi- 
bility. 

Since the average grade contains children with a range of five 
grades in a given ability,’ the curriculum materials must be capable 
of treatment at different levels. One solution is a completely indi- 
vidualized curriculum. Such a curriculum, however, leaves much to 
be desired in the social aspects of growth. The other solution is to 
choose a center of interest which all the children will accept eagerly 
but which is capable of being treated at the differing levels of ability 
and experience within each classroom. 

In order to make this second solution of the problem workable, 
the teacher must have available some expert assistance. For she 
must know what constitutes the easiest level on which a given sub- 
ject may be considered, the complications which may be introduced 
next to promote healthy growth, the aspects which may be under- 
taken later with some hope of success, etc. To furnish such develop- 
mental guides, studies have been begun in the content fields of geog- 
raphy, science, and history, as well as in spelling and arithmetic. These 
have been reported in various yearbooks and similar educational 
literature. The same types of guides are not available for most 
other curriculum plans in trial use at present. For this reason many 
educators are returning to the belief that units chosen from “‘sub- 
jects,” organized with available guides of the degrees of difficulty in- 
volved, are meeting the needs of children better than materials on 
which less guidance with regard to growth can be given for the 
teacher. 

This adjustment of curriculum materials to the range of abilities 
within a grade affects the reading success of children. Reading ma- 
terials must be prepared by authors who have studied the growth 
levels for which they are writing, and teachers who are administer- 
ing the use of the materials must recognize the growth-process in- 
volved. Specific study exercises involving more mature reading hab- 
its for the better readers should accompany the materials. 
Vocabulary difficulty as a factor in success in reading.—lf the cur- 


* For example, what is called a “fifth grade’’ contains not only children of fifth- 
grade reading ability but also, on the one hand, some children of sixth- and seventh- 
grade reading ability and, on the other hand, some of fourth- and third-grade reading 
ability. The teacher, as best she can, must help each child to grow! 
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riculum has been built largely on a basis of direct experience, if 
adequate grade placement has been achieved, and if careful provision 
for differing mental development has been made at each level, a 
firm foundation will have been laid for dealing with vocabulary 
difficulties as they arise. Even then, specific study of the problem is 
still necessary. 

That understanding of vocabulary is one of the best indexes of 
intelligence has long been recognized, and that grasp of the meanings 
attached to words is second only to general intelligence itself as a 
factor in success in school is also generally conceded. The problem 
therefore is one of basic importance. Vocabulary difficulties are 
known to be of two kinds: the first, necessary difficulties, to be 
accepted and systematically provided for; the second, unnecessary 
difficulties, to be avoided or eliminated. 

The class of ‘‘necessary difficulties” is presented by the technical 
or the special basic vocabulary of each discipline, in terms of which 
the thinking processes relating to the subject are carried on, for ex- 
ample, such terms as “liberalism,” “conservatism,” and ‘‘democ- 
racy,” or ordinary terms with new meanings, such as “constitution.” 
Fortunately the individual teacher need not rely exclusively on her 
own judgment in deciding what these terms are. Much work has 
been done along this line, and lists are available which have been 
more or less scientifically devised. The teacher can break these lists 
up into small groups of two or three items and include, in her unit 
plans, specific provisions for developing the meanings of these se- 
lected concepts. She may have to provide direct experiences; she 
may utilize dramatizations; she may find that the context will suffice; 
or she may need to add a few words of explanation. No alert or 
well-prepared teacher would allow the children to repeat the 
dictionary definitions. If every teacher made specific provision for 
developing the meanings of concepts, the greatest single difficulty in 
reading social-science materials would be removed. 

The second type of difficulty, referred to above as avoidable, con- 
sists in unnecessary complications caused by an author’s style: at- 
tempts to use literary devices, such as figures of speech or inverted 
order; needlessly long and complicated sentence structure; use of 
long and hard words where simple words would do just as well; 
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etc. Books or other reading materials for children should be selected 
carefully with the aim of avoiding such needless complications. 
Some authors have made earnest attempts to adjust their style to 
these demands, and others are being forced into line. This criticism 
of authors’ embroidering of their diction should not be interpreted 
as implying that they should write only terse and bald summaries. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Many studies have shown 
that such statements do little to arouse interest and therefore do 
not assist in a mastery of reading. On the contrary, materials for 
children should include a wealth of colorful detail; they should tell 
how the characters looked, what they ate, the kinds of houses in 
which they lived, etc. Consequently stories should be fairly long, 
rather than only a few paragraphs in length. Such details can be 
told in short easy sentences, simple in structure. They need not 
present difficulties which the subject matter does not call for. 

An interesting discussion might be provoked concerning the use- 
fulness of the various check lists often used as standards. Authors 
who have consciously attempted to control their diction would prob- 
ably agree that the existence of such lists has made them more “‘word- 
conscious” than they might otherwise have been, regardless of how 
accurate the lists may be with respect to the ease or the difficulty 
of a specific term. 

In the upper grades or the junior high school, no serious problem 
is encountered in adjusting reading material to the pupils’ level. 
Lower-group pupils in the sixth grade can be supplied with books 
written at the fourth-grade level on the same topic, and seventh 
grades can be supplied with books written at the fifth-grade level, 
etc. In the third and the fourth grades, however, a different problem 
is presented. Books on the same topic written for first- and second- 
grade level are not available and, in the opinion of persons who have 
made earnest attempts to secure such needed adjustments, never 
can be. School administrators and teachers are likely to accuse 
textbook-writers of laziness or unwillingness to try to make such 
adjustments. The truth seems to be that a law of diminishing re- 
turns operates in this matter as it does in many others. Down to a 
certain point simplification is desirable and possible. Beyond that 
point, if attempt is made to simplify still further, words are no longer 
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able to carry the necessary meanings. Their entire significance is 
lost. Such a point of diminishing returns seems to be located some- 
where near the usual vocabulary of the third and fourth grades. 

Dealing with difficulties at those lower levels, then, should begin 
with the reorganization of the curriculum, as outlined above. Then, 
if oral presentation of a given topic or problem proves that it is 
not the ideas which are causing the difficulty, further advance lies 
in the examination of the whole reading program, as will be outlined 
below, and specifically in a modification of technique for slower 
readers. 

Any school which makes a concerted attack on its curriculum, as 
briefly set forth up to this point, finds that it has a reading problem 
entirely different from the problem that it would have had if it had 
begun by attacking reading as a process by itself, unrelated to what 
is read. 


PROBLEMS BELONGING SPECIFICALLY IN THE FIELD OF READING 


The particular question which has long baffled teachers of the 
middle grades has been why children who achieved satisfactory 
scores on “‘comprehension” in standard reading tests seemed to have 
difficulty when they attempted to read factual materials in the con- 
tent fields. There seemed to be little carry-over, and the natural 
reaction was for teachers to blame the materials used. Often their 
complaint was justified, as has been discussed above. The same 
question must now be approached from another angle—that of the 
reading process itself. 

It seems strange to be forced to plead, before certain groups of 
extremists, for a curriculum and a technique which will secure, 
among other values, a mastery of reading. But the necessity exists. 
Some enthusiasts have become so engrossed with direct experience 
and the functionality of simple acts of everyday conduct that they 
have considered reading relatively unimportant. So it may be for 
children of the very lowest intelligence, but for all others it must re- 
main one of the most valuable assets to be acquired in the entire edu- 
cational experience. To produce nonreaders in groups which could 
have developed into readers is nothing short of a major tragedy. 
Teachers who feel themselves tempted to go to such extremes 
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might perhaps gain perspective by considering from two standpoints 
the process of applying ideas gained through reading: (1) The child 
reads to find answers to problems which society has already solved 
but the solutions of which are new to him. (2) The child aids in the 
discovery of new relations among facts, even in regard to matters 
about which society has not yet arrived at a solution. The second 
will necessarily come later than the first. 

Changing purpose of reading —When an answer is sought to the 
question which opened this section of the discussion, the fact must 
be recognized that the American people are once more in the midst 
of a change in the purpose of reading. Historically the change can 
be traced from a religious to a moral to a literary purpose, but it 
may not be so easy, perhaps, to see that the general purpose today, 
as judged by present practice, is still only the achieving of literacy. 
The school is satisfied if the citizenry can read and write. 

Such an achievement on the part of more than one hundred mil- 
lion persons is certainly justification for national pride—the first 
time this achievement has been accomplished in the history of the 
world. The school, however, cannot rest at this point. New condi- 
tions and new problems demand not only that people be able to 
read tabloid newspapers, the picture periodicals, and “true confes- 
sion” magazines but that they be able to analyze issues and pass 
judgment on the basis of evidence presented. 

“Comprehension” is assuming a much broader meaning than 
merely following the outlines of a pleasant story. Perhaps ideas 
would be clarified if the phrase were expanded to read “‘comprehen- 
sion plus interpretation.”’ This growing demand on the reader may 
furnish a clue to the increasing breakdown between apparent ability 
to read in “readers” and the ability to read in content fields. The 
two aspects have been attempting to achieve quite different pur- 
poses in regard to meaning and significance; yet both processes were 
called “reading.” 

The expert in the field of reading is now pointing out that modern 
life is making new demands and that teachers cannot expect chil- 
dren, unaided, to do the more exacting kind of reading demanded 
by the factual materials of modern curriculums. Teachers must as- 
sume as a part of their task the developing of ability to comprehend 
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the deeper and more meaningful materials usually found outside 
“reading textbooks.” This duty should not be resented as an added 
burden but should be recognized as the means of equipping a new 
generation of pupils to reach a higher level of thinking and reason- 
ing than was achieved by their forebears. 

Workers in content fields have for some time been laboring to 
emphasize seeing of relationships, comparing, abstracting, general- 
izing, and developing concepts as the necessary follow-up of reading. 
Even they, however, did not think of such processes as constituting 
“reading”; they were more likely to call these exercises “study.” 
They did insist, however, on the necessity of providing such experi- 
ences for children and hence differed in practice rather sharply from 
the usual “reading teacher.” 

Teachers of content subjects, therefore, have been greatly en- 
couraged by recent conclusions coming from experts in the field of 
reading. For example, the Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education states definitely that the line 
between “reading” and “study” must be broken down and that, 
until children can arrive at deeper meanings, they cannot be con- 
sidered to have read successfully.’ Professor W. S. Gray’s reading 
conference at the University of Chicago in June, 1938, emphasized 
this point repeatedly. 

When the time comes that all elementary-school teachers through- 
out the country recognize their responsibility in this matter, the 
reading class and the social-studies class will no longer be working 
at cross-purposes. For a generation educators have been preaching 
“every teacher a reading teacher,” but practice has belied the theory. 
On the contrary, teachers have often been resentful if the children 
have performed less well in content fields than in “reading books.” 
Small indeed has been the number of teachers who have recognized 
that reading different kinds of materials is a process which must be 
taught anew from each new angle attempted and that reading of 
content subjects is a highly specialized but necessary task. 

William S. Gray, ‘“‘The Nature and Types of Reading,” The Teaching of Reading: A 
Second Report, pp. 25-28. Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1937: 
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As an example might be cited the case of the honors students, 
largely valedictorians and salutatorians from many high schools, who 
have constituted certain university classes in honors courses. No- 
body would maintain for a moment that these students could not 
read in general, but they found themselves quite unable to read the 
new and unusual materials with which they were confronted. Even 
such students as these had to be given a period of training in the 
kind of reading needed in the new situation. 

When all teachers are willing to train their pupils in how to read 
the needed types of materials (and when they know how to give 
this training), the wide gulf which now yawns between reading in 
readers and in content fields will be spanned. 

Getting a better start and receiving better remedial treatment.—The 
statements given above must not be taken as implying that reading 
teachers have not already made a marked advance. The primary- 
grade level has definitely recognized its responsibility, and, in such 
studies as those of reading readiness and the gradation of difficulties, 
it is now succeeding much better in enabling children to start with- 
out the tremendous handicaps of a few years ago. 

Other studies, such as Gates’s experiments with different kinds of 
materials and teaching methods,’ added to the studies of reading 
readiness, have placed the theory of primary-grade reading on a 
high level of efficiency. When practice in the field can be brought up 
to the level of what is already known, an enormous advance will 
have been made toward the elimination of most reading problems 
throughout the schools. 

Less gratifying results have been achieved in the middle grades, 
perhaps because, over the country as a whole, this level has not yet 
begun to feel the improvement effected on the primary level in the 
best schools. Therefore it has to deal with a situation aggravated 
every year. By the upper-grade and junior high school levels, the 
situation has become serious in the extreme. 

The very practice of extensive reading, valuable as it undoubtedly 
is, has in some cases become a stumbling block, for children have 
: Arthur I. Gates, with the assistance of Guy L. Bond, ‘Failure in Reading and 


Social Maladjustment,” Journal of the National Education Association, XXV (October, 
1936), 205-6. 
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been encouraged to read too widely and in too haphazard and slip- 
shod a manner, without balance by systematic and continuous ex- 
ercises in interpretation. Interpretation requires time and thought; 
it cannot proceed with great speed. 

Moreover, middle-grade teachers as a rule are not prepared to 
handle the wide range of ability found in all groups. This matter has 
already been referred to. Most fourth-grade teachers, for example, 
may know how to teach “fourth-grade reading,”’ but comparatively 
few know how to deal with difficulties at a second-grade level. Yet 
many of their pupils are at the latter level! 

Some schools are attempting to furnish a remedy by after-school 
conferences and demonstrations in which primary-grade teachers 
show middle-grade teachers how they handle typical difficulties. 
Much more of the same type of thing might be done with profit at 
the upper-grade, junior high school, and even senior high school 
levels. How many “special teachers” of social studies know any- 
thing about the teaching of reading? How much help are they able 
to give to pupils who are encountering difficulties in reading the 
materials in their own field? 

To give some specific examples of what might be done, one might 
mention the conclusion from recent unpublished studies, carried on 
by William Young at the University of Iowa, that oral presentation 
before reading is of great assistance to slow-learning pupils. This 
principle might well determine practice whenever a new topic or 
block or unit is attacked by such groups; but wide observation of 
present-day procedures reveals comparatively few cases in which 
advantage is taken of this finding. 

Other studies’ have shown conclusively the value of testing read- 
ing? by answering guiding questions of considerable scope and com- 
prehensiveness (which may be done by the pupil himself) instead 
of continuing to re-read or to read the same topic from several 
sources without any attempt to test one’s mastery. Yet a surpris- 

a) Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education, p. 336. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1930 (revised). 


b) S.L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education, p. 408. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1933. 


2 This statement does not apply to reading strictly for recreational purposes. 
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ingly large number of capable teachers feel that the use of any such 
system must be branded as unprogressive. They refuse to abide by 
the findings of the studies because these findings do not fit in with 
their theories. 

Another even more striking example of lagging practice is the 
small proportion of classes above the primary level in which any 
division of the group takes place during the reading of social-studies 
materials. Middle- and upper-grade teachers are still teaching classes 
as a whole. If they attempt to provide for individual differences, 
they usually only give differentiated assignments. Seldom does a 
teacher attempt to direct the actual reading procedures of lower 
groups during their reading periods in social studies, though the 
practice is common in lower-grade “‘reading”’ periods. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that progress is slow. Perhaps it will continue 
to be slow until social-studies teachers take more university courses 
in the teaching of reading and until middle- and upper-grade teachers 
use for their extremely retarded groups the techniques common in 
- primary-grade reading classes. 

A completely different curriculum for nonreaders.—The discussion 
up to this point may have left the impression that all cases of read- 
ing disability can be remedied by the right start and by special- 
ized treatment later. Monroe and Backus" give the percentage of 
problem cases that can be remedied in the classroom as 96. 
Whether or not exactly that percentage is correct, there is general 
agreement among students of the subject that it runs high. In the 
future, therefore, teachers will probably be less réady to lay the 
blame for lack of progress on the child’s intelligence and will recog- 
nize instead that in most cases their own methods and materials, 
their practical applications of the existing theoretical discoveries, 
and the curriculums are the determining factors. Nevertheless the 
remaining 4 per cent of the pupils constitute for the ordinary class- 
room teacher a problem the magnitude of which is out cf all propor- 
tion to the numbers involved. For out of these 4 per cent come many 
of the severe problem and disciplinary cases. 

t Marion Monroe, Bertie Backus, and Principals, Counselors, and Teachers of the 


Washington, D.C., Public Schools, Remedial Reading, p. 151. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1937. 
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Clinical help is critically needed in determining whether a given 
case belongs in this group or in the larger group of emotional dis- 
turbances and slow learners, and this help is not available in the 
great majority of schools. On the other hand, many schools prob- 
ably do not make use of facilities which might be available to them 
through their state departments of education or through nearby uni- 
versities. (In these days of constant automobile travel even three 
or four hundred miles do not constitute an insuperable obstacle.) 

If a clinical psychologist has recommended that a given child be 
placed in a “special class,” the responsibility of deciding is lifted 
from the teacher’s shoulders. If she has no such assistance and has 
tried every remedial measure within her resources, all of which have 
failed, she probably will be doing what is best for the child if she 
provides for him a curriculum built almost entirely around direct 
experiences. Academically minded teachers have often been loath 
to take this step. They have preferred to keep almost full-grown 
boys of thirteen to fifteen grinding away on primary readers, even 
though no mastery of reading was forthcoming, because they felt 
that the children ‘‘ought to learn” it. They have refused to size up 
the situation realistically. 

Social-studies teachers too have often felt that history and geog- 
raphy were prime necessities for every pupil regardless of whether 
the pupil seemed to profit from them. If a child is profiting not at 
all from one type of curriculum (even though that curriculum be the 
most desirable possible from the point of view of citizenship and 
personality training 2m general), he should be given another curricu- 
lum from which he can draw at least some benefit. Valuable as a 
mastery of reading is, it is not the only type of experience which 
can lead to better personal and social development. 

In case a particular child has been unable to profit by the instruc- 
tion provided and the teacher cannot learn how to diagnose his 
difficulties, the teacher and the principal together could probably 
work out for him an experience curriculum which would at least 
meet his needs better than the academic one. For some of the 4 per 
cent—the difficult cases—such a solution seems amply justified. 














ESTIMATING THE QUOTIENT BY TWO METHODS 
IN DIVISION WITH A THREE-FIGURE DIVISOR 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


* 


_ widely known methods for estimation of the quotient when 
the divisor contains more than one figure are the apparent 
method and the increase-by-one method. If a two-figure divisor is 
considered, in the apparent method, fhe guide (tens’) figure remains 
unchanged regardless of the units’ figure. In the increase-by-one 
method the guide figure is increased by one when the units’ figure is 
6 or more. When the divisor is a three-figure number, the hundreds’ 
figure is the guide figure. In the increase-by-one method the guide 
figure will be increased by one when the tens’ figure is 6 or more. 

Studies showing the relative effectiveness for producing the true 
quotient by the two methods, when the divisor is a two-figure num- 
ber, were made by Knight,’ Buckingham,” Grossnickle,3 Upton,’ and 
Osburn.5 Although each of these studies deals with the same prob- 
lem, the results are different in all of them. Some of the variation 
in the results is due to the lack of agreement on the meaning of a 

1 F. B. Knight, “Some Aspects of Elementary Arithmetic,”’ Curriculum Problems in 
Mathematics, pp. 41-48. Second Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

2B. R. Buckingham, ‘‘The Training of Teachers of Arithmetic,” Report of the 
Society’s Committee on Arithmetic, pp. 378-80. Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1930. 

3 Foster E. Grossnickle, ““How To Estimate the Quotient Figure in Long Division,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 299-306. 

4 Clifford B. Upton, ‘‘Making Long Division Automatic,’’ The Teaching of Arith- 
metic, pp. 251-89. Tenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. ‘ 

5 W. J. Osburn, “The Curriculum in Long Division (Abstract),’’ Reconstructing 
Education through Research, pp. 226-27. Official Report of the American Educational 
Research Association, 1936. Washington: American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 1936. 
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two-figure divisor. In some studies two-figure numbers ending in 
zero, such as 40, were considered, and in others they were not. 
Although there are investigations dealing with a two-figure di- 
visor, there are no reported studies for a three-figure divisor. This 
study shows the relative effectiveness of the apparent method and 
the increase-by-one method for finding the quotient figure when the 
divisor is a three-figure number. Any three-figure number that is 
not an exact multiple of 10 is considered as a three-figure divisor. 
Thus, 120 is not considered because this divisor is equivalent to 
estimating the quotient with a two-figure number. It follows that a 


TABLE 1 
ACCURACY OF ESTIMATED QUOTIENT WHEN APPARENT METHOD OF 
ESTIMATING QUOTIENT IS USED FOR THREE-FIGURE DIVISORS 
THAT ARE NOT MULTIPLES OF TEN 
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divisor of 200 is not considered in this study because this divisor is 
equivalent to estimating the quotient with a one-figure number. 
When the exact multiples of 10 are eliminated, there are 810 three- 
figure divisors. 

The results by use of the apparent method are shown in Table 1. 
As a means of conserving space, the divisors are grouped into nine 
groups, one group for each guide figure. Within each group there 
are go divisors. Thus the first group includes all the three-figure 
numbers from ror to 199, inclusive, except the exact multiples of 10. 

The results by the increase-by-one method are shown in Tables 
2 and 3. In Table 2 the results are the same as for the apparent 
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method for the same divisors. In Table 3 the guide figure is in- 
creased by one in arriving at the apparent quotient. 






ACCURACY OF ESTIMATED QUOTIENT WHEN INCREASE-BY-ONE METHOD 
OF ESTIMATING QUOTIENT IS USED FOR CERTAIN THREE-FIGURE 
DIVISORS THAT ARE NOT MULTIPLES OF TEN 
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TABLE 3 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATED QUOTIENT WHEN INCREASE-BY-ONE METHOD 
OF ESTIMATING QUOTIENT IS USED FOR CERTAIN THREE-FIGURE 
DIVISORS THAT ARE NOT MULTIPLES OF TEN 
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A summary of Tables 1, 2, and 3 is shown in Table 4. Table 4 also 
shows the relative accuracy of the estimated quotients when the 
divisor contains two figures and when it contains three figures. From 
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Table 4 it is seen that the percentages of estimations for each classifi- 
cation of the quotient are about the same by the apparent method 
when the divisor is either a two-figure or a three-figure number. 
Table 4 shows that these percentages are about the same for both 


TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS SECURED BY USE OF APPARENT AND INCREASE- 
BY-ONE METHODS WHEN DIVISOR CONTAINS TWO 
AND THREE FIGURES 
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1 Divisor* Divisor 
TRUE Quotient Is— 
Number of Number of 
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Apparent Method 
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Increase-by-One Method 
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* Foster E. Grossnickle, of. cil., p. 304. 


kinds of divisors when the increase-by-one method is used. Table 4 
shows that the increase-by-one method gives the correct quotient 
figure in a larger percentage of cases than does the apparent method. 
It is seen that by the increase-by-one method the estimated quotient 
will be the true quotient or one removed from the true quotient in 
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99.17 per cent of the cases for a three-figure divisor. Since one re- 
moved from the estimated quotient by this method may be either 
one more (+1) or one less (—1), the true range is two. If the ap- 
parent method is used, the estimated quotient will be the true quo- 
tient or within a range of two in 99.08 per cent of the cases when the 
divisor is a three-figure number. The two methods are, therefore, 
about equally effective for finding the true quotient figure when the 
range of corrections is within two of the estimated figure. 

The possibility of interference for a three-figure divisor is much 
greater for the increase-by-one method than for the apparent meth- 
od. When the increase-by-one method is used with a two-figure 
divisor and the units’ figure is 6 or more, the guide figure is increased 
by one. When the divisor is a three-figure number, the tens’ figure is 
used for deciding whether the guide figure is to be increased. This 
change in position of figures may cause interference. If the divisor 
is 218, the pupil may change the guide figure to 3 because of the value 
of the units’ figure, 8. In that case most of the estimations will have 
to be corrected. On the other hand, if the divisor is 281, the pupil 
may not increase the guide figure because of the units’ figure, 1. The 
chief benefit which accrues from the increase-by-one method will, 
therefore, be neglected. For that reason it seems to be a matter of 
prudence to teach a one-rule procedure. The writer strongly recom- 
mends that only the apparent method be used for teaching estima- 
tion of the quotient in division when the divisor contains more than 
one figure. 

SUMMARY 

This study was made to compare the relative accuracy of the 
apparent and the increase-by-one methods for estimation of the 
quotient when the divisor is a three-figure number. In either method 
the percentage of accurate estimations is about the same for a three- 
figure divisor as for a two-figure number. When the divisor is a 
three-figure number, there is a possibility of interference by the in- 
crease-by-one method so that the pupil may not know when to in- 
crease the guide figure. A one-rule procedure—the apparent method 
—should, therefore, be used for estimation of the quotient. 
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SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS—A MAJOR OBJECTIVE 
OF HEALTH EDUCATION 


AVIS E. EDGERTON 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


* 


Sx the results of health instruction are continually on display 
in the overt behavior of the individual, the effectiveness of the 
health-education program of the elementary school is ever being 
questioned. As a means of improving the worth of health education, 
much effort has been made to measure gains in health knowledge, 
and attempts have been made to determine changes in habits and 
attitudes which may be attributed to school learnings. Probably 
there is no better way to evaluate any health program and to plan 
for improvement than to observe the product—the behavior of the 
school graduates. In this method the way of living and the attitudes 
reflected by this behavior are under examination. Since interpreta- 
tion of behavior is subjective at best, it is conceded that some of the 
conduct cited here may be grossly misunderstood. From the point 
of view, then, of the observable behavior of the graduates, is health 
instruction in the schools producing the desired results? 

The usual curriculum in hygiene recommends that personal 
hygiene be studied first and that this course be followed by com- 
munity health problems. Although personal hygiene should include 
consideration of behavior which affects others, in practice the atten- 
tion is directed chiefly toward the development and the maintenance 
of an optimal functioning mechanism, while interest in the care and 
the protection of others, or social welfare, is left for community 
hygiene. That progress has been made in interesting boys and girls 
in personal development is undoubted; advancement in habits of 
cleanliness and pride in appearance are increasingly apparent, 
whether the credit be due to the movies, to cosmetic advertisers, or 
to school instruction in hygiene. There is no question that the ado- 
lescent’s behavior shows desire for, and increased attainment of, a 
more beautiful, efficient body machine. 
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What evidence is there in the graduate’s behavior of his active 
concern in the welfare of others? Possibly the effort to interest pu- 
pils in more healthful living has resulted in overemphasis of the self, 
to the neglect of consideration of health problems that affect others. 
Too much concentration on personal development results in intro- 
verted thinking. Indeed, medical science has often pointed to the 
dangers of too much introspection in health-teaching. Objective 
thinking is desirable for mental health, and the health program is 
especially fitted to contribute to the development of this habit. It 
is not difficult to understand that an altruistic viewpoint is funda- 
mental to the teaching of community hygiene. But how can personal 
hygiene be taught to emphasize anything but the person? By intro- 
ducing the subject matter with reference to others rather than to the 
self. For instance, when health workbooks and inventories ask the 
pupil to check his sleeping hours, his diet, or what not, the same 
learning could be promoted by having the learner observe the habits 
of younger brothers or plan the sleeping schedule or diet for athletes, 
for friends, or others. The child, if he has been influenced by the 
study, is clever enough to apply the information to himself. 

That the teaching of hygiene is taking advantage of an already 
overdeveloped self-interest is revealed in a recent advertisement of a 
health workbook for high-school girls, in which the author acknowl- 
edges that interest in personal appearance and development is used 
to motivate the work because this interest is a predominant char- 
acteristic of girls. If this trait were only temporary and adolescent, 
the idea of teaching health in this manner might be commended. A 
survey of adults would not, however, reveal that such is the case. Is 
not the prevalent gum-chewing among adults evidence of a self- 
centered lack of consideration of others? Whether the gum is chewed 
to aid the digestion, shine the teeth, purify the breath, or soothe the 
nerves, the individual seems entirely unaware of the discomfort of 
those forced to hear and watch the performance of caring for the 
self. The adults who run their radios at full blast far into the night 
surely are not thinking of the pleasure or welfare of the neighbors 
who are trying to sleep. The unsightly toilets, not only in public 
stores, theaters, and service stations, but in graduate teachers’ col- 
leges, proclaim the same characteristic—self-interest. 
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Selfishness in matters that concern health can be combated by 
directing attention toward a recognition of the rights of others. On 
this ideal of social consciousness depends the health of a community. 
Little can be accomplished in improving the health of a people by 
passing legislation, by providing better housing, by supplying neces- 
sary health agencies, unless these are accompanied by education. 
By “education,” however, is meant more than the dissemination of 
knowledge. The dentist of a small town who, with his fellow-citi- 
zens, handles the garbage problem by discarding the kitchen refuse 
from open car windows, thereby avoiding the bill for private garbage 
collection, is not lacking in knowledge of sanitation. Neither are the 
householders who empty their accumulated trash in nearby streams, 
totally disregarding the pollution and the hazard to swimmers of tin 
cans and glass. Persons guilty of these and other nuisances are not 
ignorant of the results. No more are the customers who talk and 
cough over the meat, handle the fruit, or smell the cheese. Certainly 
knowledge is not the determining factor in a functioning education. 

The real test of education is action. Can health education stand 
this test? Inside the school, progress has been made, for elementary- 
school children are rather punctilious about observing certain health 
habits. Do these habits carry over into a different environment? 
Most of the restaurant waitresses are at least elementary-school 
graduates, many of them high-school graduates. Back in their school 
days did they not learn to wash their hands when leaving the toilet 
and after using a handkerchief when handling food? Back in the 
home-economics laboratory did the housekeepers of today taste from 
the spoon that they were using, sneeze and cough in the kitchen? 
What has become of the habits seemingly learned in school? Han- 
dlers of food are credited with being profuse spreaders of respiratory 
diseases. What is the reason for the discard of the habits which were 
practiced in school and which are important to the public welfare? 
Have all the college students who habitually start their study at mid- 
night had no bedtime regulations? It does not take research to dis- 
cover that the best of habits do not carry over unless there is reason 
for the persistence. 

Is knowledge enough to stimulate the practice of certain behavior? 
In the cases cited above, the waitress, the housewife, the college 
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student could undoubtedly pass a written examination covering the 
information related to the specific hygiene rule violated. Knowledge 
of the reason for the desirability of certain health habits does not 
insure the practice of the habits. Adding the third and the most im- 
portant element, attitudes or desires, makes the health program 
more potent. Although these attitudes, which are the motivating 
power for learning and for practicing ways of acting, are not un- 
changeable and their development in early life does not insure con- 
tinuance of the specific desires, it is generally accepted that character 
development is largely dependent on early environment. 

What are the attitudes which the health program in the elemen- 
tary schools is emphasizing? A study of the health curriculums of a 
large number of schools reveals that attention is first paid to atti- 
tudes related to personal health. The desires mentioned most fre- 
quently are the desire for personal cleanliness; the desire for a beauti- 
ful strong body, good carriage, healthy skin, hair, nails, teeth; a liking 
for certain foods; the desire for a proper amount of sleep; etc. Com- 
munity hygiene is postponed usually until junior high school, with 
the idea seemingly that, after the child knows how to care for the 
self, he can broaden his interests to include the health of others. If 
community hygiene is dependent on the presence of social conscious- 
ness, it would seem that more effort should be made to develop this 
ideal early in life. In the building of a healthful community there is 
need for a people who take cognizance of the consequences of their 
acts. This learning requires years of practice. In the nursery school 
it is achieved when the child picks up his toys, not merely because a 
safety regulation so provides or because all children should possess 
this habit, but because he does not want to injure others by leaving 
his toys where children may trip over them. The child then becomes 
the protector of others and has developed the socially desirable 
attitude. 

Evidence that the young automobile-driver does not realize his 
duty to society is shown in the accident rate involving boys of high- 
school and college ages. Many college students have been questioned 
concerning the reasons for accidents, and the general trend of the 
answers would lead one to believe that insufficient regard for others 
rather than unqualifying technical ability in driving is the cause. It 
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is not lack of knowledge of the damage incurred when a vehicle mov- 
ing at a certain speed strikes an object; it is not lack of knowledge 
of the financial loss due to accidents; it is not lack of knowledge of the 
physical disablement accompanying accidents; it is, according to 
those questioned, thoughtlessness—a total disregard of everything 
except the acquiring, at any cost, of what is desired at the moment. 
Experiments of all sorts have been tried in an effort to impress the 
young criminal. The driver involved has been forced to visit 
morgues, and he has been taken to hospitals to see the results of 
accidents. High schools, hoping to decrease the incidence of auto- 
mobile accidents, have inaugurated courses in driving. Yet the rate 
involving young drivers does not decrease appreciably. Explaining 
his case, one young man of twenty-five years said, “I had to kill a 
friend of mine to learn.”’ What seems to be lacking is feeling for the 
protection of others—the attitude that the health program might be 
emphasizing from the first days of school. 

Possibly it is foolishly optimistic to believe that social conscious- 
ness can be developed in an acquisitive society. It may be that the 
altruistic point of view is so unnatural that selfishness should be ex- 
pected to dominate quick response and that, only when thinking 
enters into the reaction, can one have regard for the consequences of 
one’s action and behave socially. Perhaps this explanation might in- 
terpret behavior in the following instances. College girls frequently 
insist on swimming although they have colds because “it won’t hurt 
me any.” These students can recite the dangers of infection, com- 
municability of the common cold, and rules of sanitation for swim- 
ming pools; yet they are willing to take a chance with the health of 
their classmates. Given time for thought, such students usually de- 
cide that they should protect their fellow-students. A similar type 
of response comes from college girls who demand that, while they 
study until one or two o’clock in the morning, their roommates learn 
to sleep with the light on, the windows closed, and frequently even 
with the radio running. This same thoughtless behavior is seen in the 
adult who draws the shade just far enough to protect his own eyes 
from the sun without thought of the others who are also troubled by 
the glare. 

Since all individuals do not behave thus, it must be possible to 
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condition self-centered behavior even though it may be an instinc- 
tive expression of self-preservation. The person whose behavior is 
noticeably social is frequently recognized as “having a good back- 
ground” or having had “good home training.”” The home environ- 
ment seems to be given the full responsibility for the type of social 
conduct exhibited. In problems affecting the health of others is there 
not an opportunity, an obligation, for the school to take the initia- 
tive in modifying asocial behavior by helping the child to act intel- 
ligently rather than emotionally according to instinct? Since the 
possession of social consciousness is the basis of community hygiene 
(and an antidote for mental ill health), it might well be the leading 
objective of the school health program and be given special emphasis 
during early school life. If the child learns to think out all health 
problems in terms of “we,” the foundation of a real public-health 
interest will be established. The school health program is the minia- 
ture community health program, and, if the child is going to develop 
the ideal of co-operation, of protection of the welfare of all, every 
opportunity should be grasped to turn his attention from “me” to 
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AN EVALUATION OF HALF-DAY AND FULL-DAY 
SESSIONS IN THE FIRST TWO GRADES 


BILLIE HOLLINGSHEAD 
Brigham Young University 


* 
PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


— investigation is concerned with the problems arising from 
a policy of using half-day sessions in about half of the first 
grades and in many second grades of the schools in Utah. The con- 
clusion of the study should be of interest to at least thirty other 
states in which half-day sessions are also used in these grades. Six 
major problems have been considered in the investigation: (1) What 
is the present scope of a half-day policy both in Utah and in the 
remainder of the United States? (2) How does a half-day policy 
affect the attendance and the placement of pupils? (3) To what ex- 
tent are time allotments curtailed by a half-day policy? (4) How 
is the teaching load affected by a half-day policy? (5) Are half-day 
sessions conducive to better health on the part of the pupils? 
(6) How does the achievement of pupils who have attended half-day 
sessions in the primary grades but have attended full-day sessions 
as they continued through the upper grades compare with that of 
pupils who have attended full-day sessions in all grades? 

The selection of the phases of the problem to be studied was based 
on the inequalities in educational opportunities between half-day 
and full-day districts which were suggested in interviews with super- 
intendents and other educational leaders. To obtain data, the writer 
found it necessary to consult original records, such as school-board 
minutes, superintendents’ reports, and pupils’ cumulative-record 
cards and test data. Practically every district in the state was 
visited in order to obtain these data and also to confer with super- 
intendents, teachers, supervisors, school nurses, and school physi- 
cians. A comprehensive questionnaire check list was administered 
personally to the district superintendents. Letters of inquiry were 
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also sent to all first- and second-grade teachers in Utah using half- 
day sessions and to all state departments of education. 


FINDINGS 


The following are some of the principal findings from the com- 
parisons made between the districts with half-day sessions and those 
with full-day sessions in the first or the second grade or in both 
grades. 

1. History and present scope of the policy of half-day sessions in 
Uiah.—As early as 1910 the practice of half-day sessions for first 
and second grades was known in Utah. The practice was greatly 
augmented in 1914-15, when the consolidation into districts caused 
a concentration of pupils into center schools. There were insuffi- 
cient funds for the additional rooms and teachers’ salaries which 
this concentration called for; hence a policy of half-day sessions for 
the first and second grades was resorted to in order that the pupils 
might be cared for. 

In the school year 1934-35, 47.6 per cent of Utah’s first-grade 
pupils attended half-day sessions. In the second grade the practice 
is declining; only 13.3 per cent of the second-grade pupils were 
affected by a half-session policy in 1934-35. 

2. Extent of the policy in other states—Twenty-four other states 
use half-day sessions in both first and second grades in many of 
their cities, and six states have half-day sessions in the first grade. 
In one state, Georgia, it is a regular state policy to use half-day 
sessions for the first grade. 

3. Provisions for pupils during half-day they are not in regular 
session.—The majority of the pupils who attend half-day sessions 
are not at school during the other half-day. A small percentage, 
however, are at school and are often improperly cared for. 

4. Allendence.—Over the four-year period 1931-34, inclusive, the 
average percentage of the first-grade pupils enrolled who were in 
average daily attendance was 91.4 for the full-day schools and 83.4 
for the half-day schools, a difference in percentages of 8.0. The per- 
centage in the half-day schools might be interpreted to mean that a 
sixth of the pupils, who are already deprived of a half-day of school- 
ing, are not in regular attendance. 
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In the second grade, however, the percentages of attendance in 
half-day and full-day sessions were about the same, the percentage 
for the half-day schools being 1.1 more than the percentage for the 
full-day schools. 

5. Promotions and retentions.—Over the four-year period 1931-34, 
inclusive, promotions and retentions through the first to the sixth 
grade were investigated. In districts and cities in which all first 
grades were on half-day sessions, only 78.6 per cent of the pupils 
were promoted and 3.6 per cent were retained. In the full-day dis- 
tricts and cities 88.5 per cent were promoted and 5.0 per cent were 
retained. The remainder of the pupils were reported to have “‘with- 
drawn” or “moved.” The percentage of pupils promoted in half-day 
districts was approximately 10 less than the percentage in full-day 
districts. 

6. Retardation.—Retardation in the first to the sixth grades was 
traced from 1925 to 1934. When comparisons were made grade by 
grade, there were no consistent differences in the amounts of re- 
tardation. However, when the percentages of all pupils retarded in 
the six grades were averaged for the whole period, it was found 
that in the half-day districts 31.6 per cent of the entire enrolment 
of the six grades had been retarded; in the full-day districts the 
corresponding percentage was 34.9. 

7. Length of the school day and the school year.—The school day 
for first and second grades on half-day sessions is over one and a 
half hours shorter than that for the first and second grades on full- 
day sessions. When this daily deficiency is accumulated for a year, 
the result is that pupils on half-day sessions attend school only 
about five and a half months of full days per school year, or three 
and a half months less than the full-day pupils. 

8. Time allotments.—The investigation of the time allotted to the 
various subject groups showed which subjects were necessarily af- 
fected by the shorter school day of the half-day sessions. A study 
of the teachers’ programs showed that in the first grades on half- 
day sessions the two subjects of reading and arithmetic alone oc- 
cupied 43 per cent of the school day, seventy minutes a day being 
allotted to reading and eight minutes to arithmetic. In the first 
grades on full-day sessions ninety-four minutes a day were allotted 
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to reading and sixteen minutes to arithmetic. The full-day grades 
had nearly a half-hour a day more to devote to reading than had the 
half-day grades, yet the half-day teachers felt that they must crowd 
their pupils to reach a reading average as high as that reached by the 
full-day pupils. In these same half-day first grades only 66 minutes 
a day were devoted to social studies, language, art, and music, and 
24 minutes to health, recess, and supervised play; the full-day ses- 
sion first grades allotted 109 minutes daily to the first-named group 
and 39 minutes to the latter. In other words, the full-day first 
grades had almost a full hour a day more to devote to the socializing 
and cultural subjects of social studies, language, art, music, health, 
and supervised play. 

In the second grades a somewhat similar situation obtained. The 
half-day districts allotted 66 minutes daily to reading, while the full- 
day districts allotted 101 minutes, a difference of 35 minutes daily. 
Both half-day and full-day districts again probably overemphasized 
arithmetic, the half-day allotment being 16 minutes and the full- 
day allotment 21 minutes. The half-day districts devoted only 82 
minutes daily to social studies, language, art, music, health, and 
supervised play, while the full-day districts gave 131 minutes daily 
to these activities. The difference amounts to 49 minutes a day. 

g. Altitude of teachers and superintendents toward half-day ses- 
sions.—There is general agreement among teachers and superin- 
tendents that teaching half-day sessions (1) is a greater strain on the 
teachers and requires excessive energy, patience, and endurance; (2) 
requires more time in class preparation to the extent of one and a 
quarter hours daily; (3) lengthens the actual hours for teaching by 
one and a half hours daily; (4) does not allow for sufficient time to 
give extra help to slow pupils; (5) does not allow time for the teacher 
to attempt seriously to provide for the inclusion of desirable activities 
within the teaching program. The average day for the teacher who 
has to teach half-day sessions is lengthened by two and three- 
quarters hours in all. No wonder that there is greater strain on the 
teacher! This factor is vital, not only in its effect on the mental 
health of the teacher, but also in its effect on the mental health of 
the pupils. 

10. Extent of the practice of teaching by an activity program.—In 
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the half-day districts approximately a fourth of the first grades are 
taught by the type of program that tends toward the activity pro- 
gram. In the full-day districts about half of the first grades are 
taught by this type of program. It might be added that there are 
no purely “activity” schools in the state. However, in the second 
grades it seems that half-day sessions are not a hindrance to the 
adoption of some type of activity program. 

11. Health of pupils —Pupils of the first and the second grades 
in both half-day and full-day districts were examined for defects 
of eyes, nose, throat, posture, nutrition and weight, teeth, feet, 
heart, and ears. There were no consistent differences in the defects 
found in either the half-day or the full-day group, with the possible 
exception of defects of eyes and nose; the full-day sessions in both 
the first and the second grades had slightly higher percentages of 
these defects. 

12. Qualifications of first- and second-grade teachers.—With respect 
to the number of years of experience of the teachers, it was found 
that the median for the half-day teachers was from five to six years 
and that for the full-day teachers from three to four years. As to 
training, 96.3 per cent of the half-day teachers and 92.5 per cent of 
the full-day teachers had been trained to teach in the primary 
grades; 10.5 per cent of the half-day teachers and 16.9 per cent of 
the full-day teachers had college degrees. The recency of the pro- 
fessional training, as evidenced by summer-school courses, corre- 
spondence courses, and the like, was about the same for the two 
groups. The training and the experience of the two groups did not 
greatly differ. 

13. Standard-test results —The chief criticism of this part of the 
study lies in the inadequacy of the means of measurement. Since 
there are no adequate measuring devices available for the most val- 
uable end products of learning, such as co-operative living, forma- 
tion of attitudes, ideals, dispositions, appreciations, interests, and 
enjoyments, these important results were not measured. Only such 
tangible results as achievement in a few academic subjects, which 
are largely means to the greater ends of the more desired results, 
could be measured. 

a) A group of ninety-six pupils who had attended half-day ses- 
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sions in the first and the second grades were equated on the basis of 
intelligence quotient with a group who had attended full-day ses- 
sions in these grades. The median intelligence quotient of each 
group was 102.3. Results on the Gates Primary Reading Test and 
the Stanford Achievement Test through the first to the fourth 
grades show that both groups were a little over one month above 
the norm in grade placement at the end of their fourth year. This 
grade placement is approximately what would be expected of pupils 
with an intelligence quotient of 102.3 who had had average educa- 
tional opportunities. Is it reasonable to conclude that the half-day 
group gained a rating as high as that of the full-day group because 
of overemphasis on academic subjects and a consequent neglect of 
other studies, such as health, art, and social studies? 

b) A group of 201 pupils with a median intelligence quotient of 
97.8 who had attended half-day sessions in the first and the second 
grades was compared with the standard norms for the first to the 
fourth grades. By the end of their fourth year this group was two 
months above the norms in grade placement on the same tests as 
were used with the previously mentioned group. The conclusion to 
be reached seems to be that these half-day pupils were probably 
crowded beyond what should have been reasonably expected of 
pupils having an intelligence quotient of 97.8, whether they were 
half-day or full-day pupils. 

c) Another group of 219 pupils with a median intelligence quo- 
tient of 93.8 who also had attended half-day sessions in the first and 
the second grades was compared with the standard norms for the 
first to the fourth grades. By the end of their fourth year the grade 
placement of this group was one month below the norm on the Gray 
Oral Reading Paragraphs in the first grade and on the Stanford 
Achievement Test in second, third, and fourth grades. The fact that 
pupils with a median intelligence quotient of 93.8 fell only one 
month below the norms would indicate that they had been crowded 
to make such a showing. It might also be inferred that this group 
of half-day pupils was over-drilled in the subjects mentioned at the 
expense of the socializing subjects. 

d) Three groups of twenty-two pupils each from the same dis- 
trict were equated on the basis of intelligence quotient, and test 
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results on the Stanford Achievement Test were compared from the 
first to the sixth grade. The median intelligence quotient of each 
group was 106. One group had attended half-day sessions in the 
first and the second grades, the second group had attended full-day 
sessions in both the first and the second grades, and the third group 
had attended half-day sessions in the first grade and full-day ses- 
sions in the second grade. By the end of their sixth year the last- 
named group was exactly at the norm in grade placement. Both 
the other groups were about two months above the norm. The re- 
sults from these groups seem to indicate that, by the time pupils 
have finished the sixth grade, standing in academic subjects is in 
accord with what would normally be expected of pupils with an 
intelligence quotient of 106, regardless of whether they have at- 
tended half-day or full-day sessions in the first two grades. 

e) Other groups, aggregating twelve hundred pupils, who had 
attended half-day sessions in both the first and the second grades 
were tested in the third to the sixth grades in arithmetic, reading, 
and geography. The median intelligence quotient of these pupils 
was 104. The medians of these groups in all tests were above the 
norms to the average extent of five months. Several tests were 
used, but all were interpreted on the common ground of grade- 
placement norms. 

Test results from these groups also point to the conclusion that, 
with the educational methods followed, half-day sessions are not a 
deterring factor to the pupils’ achievement. Pupils attending half- 
day sessions can reach a score equally as high as that reached by 
full-day pupils. These results, as well as those from the groups dis- 
cussed in paragraph d, also point to the fact that differences (if there 
ever were any in the first place) in standing in academic subjects 
between the half-day and the full-day groups are obliterated by the 
time the pupils pass the sixth grade. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that these tests measure standing in academic subjects only. 
Other values, such as ideals, attitudes, and abilities are not meas- 
ured. In other words, only the measuring tools of a traditional phi- 
losophy and practice of education were available in the attempt to 
measure the results of a newer, “‘progressive’’ educational philosophy 
and practice. It seems valid to conclude also that this group of 
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pupils were somewhat crowded to reach scores above the norm to 
the extent of five months in grade placement, when their average 
intelligence quotient was only 104. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Who can estimate the losses that the half-day pupils have suffered 
from the curtailment of training in social sciences, health, supervised 
play, music, and art? Who can say what they have lost from having 
been, in their first two years of school life, under the tutelage of 
teachers who admittedly worked under strain and for relatively 
long school days? Again it should be mentioned that the inability 
to measure social and cultural factors is a great detriment in meas- 
uring the efficiency or the inefficiency of half-day sessions. 

There are many values in living in school besides the definite and 
measurable acquisition of items of subject matter. Such values as 
the development of ideals, attitudes, and dispositions, the power to 
solve problems, the ability to share with the group, and the develop- 
ment of a capacity to help lead and direct and to take one’s part in 
the affairs of the group are not measurable by objective means at 
the present time. Yet such things are the essence of education. 
They are not learned hurriedly or by precept; they are gradually 
built up through practice in fitting situations. There is no particular 
virtue of itself in making exceptionally high scores in reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling, especially if these abilities are acquired at the 
expense of social training which should take place in an unhurried 
and democratic atmosphere. The schools must, if they are to func- 
tion properly, provide a program which allows ample time to meet 
these social needs. The teachers must have the time and the desire 
to carry out such a program—without hardship on themselves. Ina 
democracy all children should have equal educational opportunities 
to acquire habits of healthful, co-operative living. It is not reason- 
able to believe that children attending school for only a half-day 
will have educational opportunities equal to those offered pupils 
who attend full-day sessions. Such educational implications as these 
must be taken into account in any attempt to judge adequately the 
merits or the disadvantages of a policy of using half-day sessions 
in the first and the second grades. 

















PUPIL ADJUSTMENT IN THE HIBBING 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


KARL F. NOLTE 
Public Schools, Hibbing, Minnesota 


* 


mN INTENSIVE study of pupil personnel has been made in the 
Hibbing public-school system for the past three years. The 
study began as a part of the state-wide testing program of the 
Minnesota State Testing Committee, which in turn is affiliated with 
the Coordinated Studies in Education. 

In the autumn of 1935-36 the Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory 
was administered to 917 pupils in Grades V-VIII. The test was 
given for the purpose of detecting personality, scholastic, and con- 
duct abnormalities. 

During the school year 1936-37 fifty-two pupils were selected for 
intensive study on the basis of the scores previously attained on the 
Boynton test. Pupils were chosen whose performances were below 
the standards set forth by the Minnesota State Testing Committee, 
namely, conduct, 66; scholarship, 66; and personality, 55. Com- 
plete case studies, based on the Torgerson Diagnosis of Pupil Mal- 
adjustment, were made of these fifty-two pupils. After the Torger- 
son diagnosis, a remedial program, centering in a system of counsel- 
ing, was planned for the school year 1937-38. All cases available at 
the opening of school in the autumn were assigned to counselors. 


RESULTS OF THE BOYNTON INVENTORY 

Table 1 shows that, of the fifty-two cases selected by use of the 
Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory, fifteen, more than a fourth, of 
the pupils were found to present no particular problems. At the 
junior high school level eight out of thirty-seven pupils, almost a 
fourth of the cases, presented no problems, whereas in the elemen- 
tary grades more than half the pupils studied were maladjusted. 
These figures would indicate that, insofar as the cases selected by 
the Boynton Inventory disclosed, adjustment is more likely to take 
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place at an early age and that, as pupils grow older, they become 
more decidedly either normal or maladjusted. 

The proportion of pupils (over a fourth) selected by the Boynton 
Inventory who proved not to be maladjusted would indicate either 
that this test is not entirely reliable in selecting problem cases or 
that it selects cases not readily recognizable by teachers. It is valu- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS AT ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS SELECTED AS MALADJUSTED BY 
BOYNTON B.P.C. PERSONAL INVENTORY 








NUMBER OF NuMBER OF CASES 
CASES Provinc To BE 
SELECTED 
BY 
BoynTon No Special Malad- 
INVENTORY Problem justed 





Sex AND SCHOOL LEVEL 


Boys: 
Elementary 
Junior high... 








Elementary 
Junior high 





Boys and girls: 
PACMENIATY «5.5.5.5 .65is oss 
Junior high 





15 37 














able in selecting pupils with maladjustment tendencies but obviously 
does not always eliminate the selection of normal children, nor does 
it detect all types of maladjustment. This defect is characteristic of 
other personality tests of a similar nature. 


COMPARISON OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Table 1 shows the number of boys considered maladjusted as 
compared with the girls. Among the total number of cases studied, 
there were 3.7 times as many maladjustments among the boys as 
among the girls. This difference is probably attributable to the fact 
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that girls are more responsive to suggestion, seem to apply them- 
selves better, and are more easily interested in school and home 
activities, than are boys. 


CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT DETERMINED THROUGH 
THE TORGERSON DIAGNOSIS 

Full case records were made, by means of the Torgerson material, 
of the pupils selected for special study. Pupils in the elementary 
grades were assigned to teachers in whose rooms they were enrolled. 
In the junior high school the pupils were assigned to teachers under 
whose charge the principal amount of their class work was done. A 
diagnosis of the cases revealed numerous causes of maladjustment. 
The chief source of difficulty for most of the children was lack of 
intelligence, poor home environment, or some physical deficiency, 
or a combination of two or all three. 

A majority of the pupils were classified as either low normal or 
dull in intelligence. As a result of their limited mental capacity, 
such pupils were usually retarded and were losing interest in their 
school work, and some were becoming annoying behavior problems. 

Inadequate home environment was a serious handicap in one- 
third of the cases. Inadequacies of the home were due to unwhole- 


some environmental conditions, marital discord, poverty, the death 
of a parent or of both parents, poor management, the limited use of 
English in the home, and the existence of few or no cultural inter- 
ests. Weaknesses of the home were invariably reflected on the chil- 
dren. Teachers were aided in the study by the visiting teacher, who 
made a thorough check of each pupil’s home environment and out- 
of-school interests. 


Physical deficiencies were manifest in about a third of the children 
diagnosed in the study. Defects were largely neglected teeth, im- 
paired vision, defective hearing, enlarged tonsils, troublesome ade- 
noids, faulty diet, poor posture, uncleanliness, kidney trouble, rup- 
ture, epilepsy, and disabilities resulting from infantile paralysis. 
The school’s health department was highly co-operative in checking 
the health and the physical status of the pupils studied. 

Other cases of maladjustment were attributed to unfortunate 
pupil-teacher relationships, poor personal and study habits, slight 
interest in school, and personality defects. Several boys had younger 
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sisters who were somewhat brighter and overshadowed the dull 
brothers. About half the pupils in the elementary grades had at- 
tended more than one school, adjustment thereby being made even 
more difficult. 

The maladjustments were most frequently encountered among 
pupils who were mentally slow, nervous, moody, or behavior prob- 
lems. Nervousness or restlessness resulted largely from physical 
conditions. The moody often withdrew to a world of fantasy. Be- 
havior problems were more pronounced among the older pupils, the 
children of the elementary grades giving practically no difficulty in 
matters of conduct. 


RESULTS OF COUNSELING 


After the causes of maladjustment had been diagnosed, attempt 
was made to help these handicapped pupils overcome their difficul- 
ties. They were assigned in the autumn of 1937 to fourteen of the 
schools’ twenty counselors. Ordinarily the plan of counseling pro- 
vides for at least two conferences with each pupil in the junior and 
the senior high schools during the school year. The pupils selected 
for the present study were placed in the hands of counselors for con- 


tinuous observation, and the counselors were allowed complete 
freedom with regard to the number of conferences or interviews. A 
summary of the previous year’s study, case histories of the pupils 
who were assigned to them, and brief recommendations on how to 
deal with each case were made available to individual counselors. 
Counseling consisted chiefly in aiding pupils in making programs of 
studies, giving friendly advice on personal problems, encouraging 
pupils to look after their grooming and physical needs, offering sug- 
gestions on how they might improve their school work, and giving 
guidance in prospective occupations. 

Of the original fifty-two cases in the study, only thirty-seven had 
been found to be definitely maladjusted. However, all the original 
cases that were available at the beginning of the school year were 
included in the follow-up. Forty-four cases were left on the list, but 
six of these did not re-enter in the autumn. One pupil moved out of 
the state; one entered a sanitarium; one transferred to another school 
system; one had dropped out before the close of school in the preced- 
ing year; and the other two, having passed the legal school age of 
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sixteen, failed to enter at the opening of school in September. The 
remaining thirty-eight were assigned to counselors. Of this number, 
twenty-five cases (66 per cent) showed improvement and were helped 
through counseling by the end of the year. Marked improvement was 
shown in eight cases, slight improvement in fifteen, and two offered 
no problems whatever. No improvement was shown in seven cases. 
Of the remaining six cases, three dropped out of school, one was ex- 
pelled for irregular attendance, and two enrolled in C.C.C. camps. 


PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH STATUS 


The school’s health department re-examined the pupils who had 
been previously diagnosed as needing medical attention. Fourteen 
of the original seventeen such pupils were available for re-examina- 
tion. Most of these cases had been placed under a doctor’s care or 
had made some effort to correct their physical defects. As most of 
the deficiencies were of a correctable nature, pupils responded well 
to treatment. Of the fourteen cases who were re-examined, ten 
showed varying degrees of improvement. Two of this number are 
still under regular treatment. Counselors were furnished with a copy 
of the health department’s report on the physical status of each 
pupil, which materially aided in dealing intelligently with the case. 


REPORT ON INDIVIDUAL CASE STUDIES 
A full report on all cases handled by counselors is too lengthy to 
give in this article. Summary reports of a few cases are given as 
indicative of the results. 


CASE 2. BOY—AGE 13, GRADE VII (SWEDISH) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37.—Normal mentality, but a slow worker and poor reader. 
His difficulties may be attributed largely to a physical difficulty and the fact 
that both parents are deceased. A rupture causes restlessness and, in turn, list- 
lessness following frequent attacks. He appears very quiet, is by himself a 
great deal, and seems quite unhappy because of the death of his mother, to 
whom he was very devoted. Consequently he has few home interests. Older 
brothers and sisters support the family. Doctor recommends surgery this 
spring. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38.—The health department now reports his physi- 
cal condition good. He is a slow worker and rather listless at times but is a nice 
child in school and no behavior problem whatever. He has been on the school 
safety patrol this year. He has outside interests and seems to be contented and 


happy. 
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CASE 3. BOY—AGE 14, GRADE VIII (CROATIAN) 


Diagnosis, 1936-—37.—Low normal; repeating his grade this year; has at- 
tended three different schools. Does not apply himself; now feels himself too 
big for the grade; somewhat of a bully. The mother is too protective for the 
child’s own good. He likes school better this year. Best appeal is through giving 
him responsibilities. Likes athletics and does well in art. 

Counselor’s report, 1937-38.—Work this year is fair, with best work in wood- 
work and English. Almost all teachers report improvement in work and attitude 
since the first of the year. In woodwork he is the best pupil in the class, helping 
those behind in their work and co-operating in every way. Arithmetic is the 
only subject which shows no improvement. 


CASE II. BOY—AGE I5, GRADE VIII (YUGOSLAV) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37.—Low normal; over-ag> for present grade. Quiet and 
unobtrusive in the schoolroom and on the playground, but not to the extent of 
being apathetic. Very irregular in school attendance; slight interest in school. 
Much marital discord in family to the extent of complaints being aired before 
the municipal court judge. Home strife obviously reflected upon the children. 

Counsclor’s report, 1937-38.—Work this year indicates improvement. His 
report card shows nine failures for the first semester and only one in the second 
semester. His attendance has been quite regular, with eight and one-half days 
against him. He is somewhat shy about oral work, but his written work is good. 
Although there have been a few complaints about conduct, his attitude has been 
generally good. 

CASE 18. GIRL—AGE 14, GRADE VIII (YUGOSLAV) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37.—Her chief problem seems to be a feeling of inferiority. 
She lacks confidence, has few friends, is retiring and submissive, and exhibits no 
persistence nor curiosity. Teeth need remedial treatment. Personal appear- 
ance: old-fashioned hair and dress, one eye slightly crossed. Nervous and 
irritable. Needs sympathetic guidance by teachers and opportunity to take 
hold of herself by doing extra tasks and being stimulated in interest. 

Couiselor’s report, 1937-38.—She has improved in retention and scholastic 
ability, her grade-point average rising from 1.46 in October to 2.57 in April. 
Science, which was listed as a weak subject, has now become a strong subject. 
Reading is still weak. Her attendance throughout the year has been excellent. 
Her personal appearance shows marked improvement. Her beautiful hair is 
well cared for, and her general appearance is neat. 


CASE 43. GIRL—AGE 17, GRADE IX (BELGIAN) 

Diagnosis, 1936-37.—Has few friends and outside interests, depressed, lacks 
self-confidence, doesn’t ask teachers for help, over-age (started school late 
because of ill health). Weak in arithmetic; dislikes teachers. Was given oppor- 
tunity of changing teacher in February, but since this arrangement would re- 
quire change of teacher in history, in which she does very well, her mother did 
not wish her to be taken out of class or conferred with about her problems. 
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Counselor’s report, 1937-38.—Normal mentality, but health is poor. She does 
reasonably good school work. Her attitude is favorable to good work, but she 
is absent frequently because of ill health. She is now, and has been, under the 
care of the Duluth Clinic and is having everything possible done for her. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The Boynton B.P.C. Personal Inventory proved to be of value in 
identifying pupils who were maladjusted. It did not consistently 
eliminate the selection of normal children, nor did it detect all types 
of maladjustment. It was helpful, however, in that three-fourths of 
the pupils selected by the test proved to be maladjusted. 

Case-study records based on the Torgerson Diagnosis of Pupil 
Maladjustment were invaluable in furnishing a thorough check of 
all pupils in the study. Causes of maladjustment were principally 
low intelligence, poor home environment, and physical deficiency. 

Counseling of maladjusted pupils during the school year proved 
to be effective in two-thirds of the cases. A number of these pupils 
need continued attention and would profit by further counseling. 

An intensive study of pupil personnel such as this brings forcibly 
to mind the fact that, in order to make effective use of remedial 
measures for problem cases, teachers and counselors must have a full 
knowledge and understanding of the underlying causes of maladjust- 
ment. Such knowledge requires thorough study of the child in 
school and also complete information on outside interests and home 
conditions. 

To deal adequately with maladjusted children requires not only a 
sympathetic understanding on the part of the teacher but also an 
awareness of the differences in their capacities. The teacher’s train- 
ing should also include a knowledge of child psychology and mental 
hygiene, which will be an additional asset in bringing about adjust- 
ment of the pupils. 

After a complete understanding of a child is obtained, teachers 
and counselors need to capitalize on whatever abilities and interests 
are displayed. Interests should be broadened, and talents which 
manifest themselves should be developed. This aim requires not 
only adequate training on the part of teachers but also an enriched 
and flexible school program and, in turn, a sufficient supply of 
equipment and material to meet the needs of children at varying 
levels of ability. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. I 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS ann NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 


k 


ewe following references on public-school administration were 
published between November 1, 1937, and October 31, 1938. 
The references were selected on the basis of comprehensiveness of 
treatment, practical value of the contribution, current interest in 
the problems considered, and factual support of conclusions. The 
list is necessarily restricted by limitations of space. 

The references are classified under eight phases of administra- 
tion: (1) general administration, (2) state school administration, 
(3) city school administration, (4) supervision, (5) teaching staff, 
(6) school finance, (7) business management, and (8) public rela- 
tions. References under the first four classifications are included in 
this issue; references under the remaining four will be presented in 
the February number of this journal. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION! 

. Brooxs, T. D. “Adequacy of an Educational Program,” Texas Outlook, 
XXII (February, 1038), 9-10. 
“The public has a right to demand of its school administrative agencies: (1) in- 
struction rightly directed and effectively given (2) to a maximum part of the 
population in need of such service (3) under conditions conducive to physical 
well-being and (4) at a reasonable cost.” 

2. CHAMBERLAIN, LEO M. The Teacher and School Organization. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xxviii++656. 
Describes the scope and the general character of the American public-school 
system—its organization and the administrative units and agencies through 
which it is managed. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. (Editor). The Sixth Yearbook of School Law, 1938. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938. Pp. viiit+150. 
A narrative, topical summary of decisions of the higher courts in all states of the 
United States in cases involving school law, as reported during the preceding 
year. 

*See also Item 441 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 

1938, number of the School Review. 
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4. CooKE, DENNIS H., HAmMon, RAy L., and Procror, ArtHuR M. Principles 
of School Administration. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1938. Pp. viii+-536. 

Written so that an administrator or a teacher of limited training or experience 
can find his place in the administrative picture and understand problems in 
school administration. 

5. Drx, Lester. “Administration Faces New Problems,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XIV (November, 1937), 513-19. 

Discusses five areas of administrative difficulty which the teacher meets in pro- 
gressive education. 

6. EDUCATIONAL Poticres Commission. The Structure and Administration of 

Education in American Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, 1938. Pp. 128. 
The commission again points out that public education is the foundation upon 
which democracy is built, asks that the profession address itself to the reforms 
of the educational structure. and indicates the relationships that the school must 
bear to the church and the state. 


7. Ecinton, DANIEL P. “Criteria for Making Educational Changes,” A meri- 
can School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 19-21. 
Cites nine considerations which need to be recognized in carrying out policies 
or programs involving change in a democratic school system. 

8. Forp, FREDERICK ARTHUR. The Instructional Program. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+458. 
The author brings together into a unified whole some of the latest and best 
theories and practices in the fields of educational administration, supervision, 
psychology, philosophy, classroom procedure, and mental hygiene. 

9. HunsICKER, Liz1An. “Is Educational Research Worth While?” American 
School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 41-43, 87. 
A good general discussion of the value of research in determining procedures in 
instruction and administration. 


10. Mort, PAuL R., and CorNnELL, FrAncis G. Adaptability of Public School 
Systems. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 
xli+146. 

Defines the adaptation process as the process by which a school system sloughs 
off outmoded purposes and practices and takes on new ones to meet new needs. 


11. SEYFERT, WARREN C. School Size and School Efficiency. Harvard Bulle- 

tins in Education, No. 19. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+316. 
Data gathered by the staff preparing Monograph Number 5 of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education (The Reorganization of Secondary Education) 
were analyzed by categorizing practices in terms of the effect that enrolments 
have on the use of the practices. 
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12. STUART, Byron D. “School Enrolment Trends, Their Causes and Implica- 
tions,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 22-24. 
Decreases in elementary-school enrolments during the last seven years are 
already becoming evident in the high school. These changes in the direction of 
a static school population will mean, according to the author, the opportunity 
for extending services now only partially available even to the most favored 
schools. 

. Wricut, Frank L. “Development of Democratic Living through Co- 
operative Administration,’ American School Board Journal, XCVI (June, 
1938), 17-19, 93- 

Asserts that, if democracy is to be taught effectively in the schools, administra- 
tors must practice it. Lists the qualifications and the duties of administrators 
and board members and suggests methods of co-operating within the school 
system. 

STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION? 

. AXTELL, PAut H. “The Power To Create and Alter School Districts,” 

American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1937), 23-24; XCVI 
(February, 1938), 20-21; (April, 1938), 21-22; (June, 1938), 23-24. 
A statement of principles which govern this power under the headings: “Its 
Source and Limitations,” “The Power in the State and Its Exercise by the Legis- 
lature,” “Delegation of Power by the Legislature and Its Exercise by the Agent,” 
and “Discretionary Power To Create and Alter School Districts.” 


. Burscu, CHARLES. Survey of Schoolhousing Adequacy in California Ele- 
mentary School Districts Not Administered by City Superintendents of 
Schools. State Department of Education Bulletin No. 5. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 1938. Pp. x+4o. 

Deals with buildings, sites, lighting, heating, sanitation, costs, and bonding 
capacities of school districts. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. “New Laws on State Education,” Nation’s Schools, XX 
(November, 1937), 27-28. 

A summary of school legislative advances in 1937. 


. Davis, Donatp P. “Bonded Indebtedness of School Districts in Penn- 
sylvania,” American School Board Journal, XCV (November, 1037), 
33735- 

Reports current practices which result in unwarranted costs and suggests 
remedial legislation to improve this condition. 

. Dretricu, E. N., and Hoty, T. C. “Changes in School Districts and 
Schools in Ohio,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (February, 
1938), 39-41, 87. 

Discusses changes made under financial and school-reorganization provisions 
of the School Foundation Program Act of 1935. 

t See also Item 496 (Riddle) in the list of selected references appearing in the Octo- 

ber, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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19. FOWLKES, JoHN Guy, and BEERY, GEorcE S. A Study of the Transporta- 
tion of High School Pupils in Wisconsin, 1937-1938. Madison, Wisconsin: 
State Department of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. xii+84. 
A survey of the existing practices in Wisconsin, which has for its major objective 
the formulation of a code for the transportation of high-school pupils. 


. Goopier, FLtoyp T., and Mitrer, Wiitiiam A. Administration of Town 
and Village Schools. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1938. 
Pp. xiv+336. 

A comprehensive treatment of the major problems of administration en- 
countered in the organization, the management, and the supervision of schools 
in villages and towns. 


. Hicker, H. D. Teacher Personnel and Enrolments in Special Schools and 
Classes for Exceptional Children in California Public Schools. State De- 
partment of Education Bulletin No. 6. Sacramento, California: State 
Department of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+22. 

A study of the current status of special education in the state, with particular 
reference to teacher personnel and pupil enrolment. 


. Hype, Ricuarp E. “Constitutional Limitation of Taxes and Increased 
School Income in West Virginia,” American School Board Journal, XCV 
(November, 1937), 56. 

Discusses measures which have been taken to increase school income in 
West Virginia. 

. LAMBERT, ASAEL C. School Transportation. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+124. 

A discussion of the factors involved in providing transportation for pupils. 
Based on the author’s experience in Utah. 


. LAWRENCE, BERTRAM IsAac. “Some Fundamental Considerations con- 
cerning Reorganizing School Units in Missouri,” School and Community, 
XXIII (November, 1937), 341-43. 


Reports conclusions and recommendations of a study of school units in Mis- 
souri. 

. NortiswAy, RutH M. “A Challenge to the Rural School Administrator,” 
American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 30-31. 


Shows how progressive superintendents are widening the scope of their influ- 
ence as rural-school administrators. 


. Weser, O. F. The Problem of School Organization and Finance in Illinois. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 15. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 174. 

This study deals (1) with the development and the status of school organiza- 
tion and finance in Illinois and (2) with some of the conditions responsible in 
part for inequalities in educational opportunity. 
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27. WiittaMs, R. C. Cost of Pupil Transportation in Consolidated Schools of 
Iowa. Research Bulletin No. 22. Des Moines, Iowa: State Department 
of Public Instruction, 1938. Pp. 32. 
An investigation into the organization and the cost of pupil transportation in 
323 consolidated school districts in Iowa. 


28. WITHAM, ErNnEst C. “Types of State School Administration,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (March, 1938), 29-30, 92; (May, 1938), 46, 
107; XCVII (July, 1938), 21-22, 87. 
A summary of the organization and the important features of educational ad- 
ministration in the western states of the North Central area, namely, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and North and South Dakota. 


29. WOELLNER, RosBert C. ‘The Authority To Issue Teachers’ Certificates 
in the United States,”’ Elementary School Journal, XX XVIII (June, 1938), 
751-58. 

The results of a recent investigation of the state organizations authorized to 
issue teachers’ certificates are reported and compared with the results of 
previous investigations. 


City ScHoot ADMINISTRATION® 


30. BoLMEIER, E. C. ‘The Selection of City Boards of Education,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 1938), 41-43; “Municipal Participa- 
tion in City School Finance,’”’ — , XCVII (August, 1938), 42-44; 
“Municipal Participation in the Control of City School Property,” ; 
(September, 1938), 47-49. 
A series of articles summarizing the provisions of statutes and city charters with 
respect to municipal control of certain aspects of the school organization in cities 
with populations of fifty thousand or more. 


31. CAMPBELL, HARotD G. “America’s Largest City School System,” Journal 
of the National Education Association, XXVII (September, 1938), 178. 
The superintendent discusses the magnitude of the problem of administering 
one and one-fourth million pupils in a plant representing a capital outlay of one- 
half billion dollars. 


32. Dewey, H. E. “School Administration in Chicago”: “1890 to 1924,” 
American School Board Journal, XCVI (February, 1938), 42-44, 88; 
“1924 to 1936,” , (May, 1938), 47-48, 101-2, 104; “The Evo- 
lution of School Administration in Chicago,” ———, XCVII (July, 
1938), 31-32, 92. 

A narrative account of the turbulent history of the Chicago school system, with 
numerous references to the many and varied forces which have influenced it. 


* See also Item 552 (Reavis, Bolmeier, and Stumpf) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1937, number and Item 452 (Flory and Webb) in the 
September, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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33. Doyte, Mrs. HENry Grattan. “The Work of the Board of Education,” 
American School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 19-21. 
The president of the Board of Education of Washington, D.C., discusses the 
responsibilities of the school board. 

. Duncan, Rem H. ‘Modern Schools Need Accumulative Records,” Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, XXXI (January, 1938), 178-79. 

Describes the record system in use in the Roanoke public schools, providing a 
cumulative record of each pupil’s school career. 

. Ferk, Roy W. “The Policy of Prolonging the Life of Textbooks,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXVIII (February, 1938), 429-35. 

A discussion of the educational implications of procedures employed to prolong 
the life of textbooks. 

. Forp, Wittarp S. “Selection, Classification, and Promotion of School 
Principals,” American School Board Journal, XCV (December, 1937), 
17-18, 80. 

An analysis of the procedures employed in the Los Angeles city schools for the 
selection, the classification, and the promotion of school principals. 

. GoopyKoontz, Bess, and LANE, Jesste A. The Elementary School Prin- 
cipalship. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 8, 1938. 
Pp. vi+44. 

Reports investigations on aspects of the elementary-school principalship in city 
school systems and the training opportunities available for elementary-school 
principals. 

. Henry, NEtson B., and KERWIN, JEROME G. Schools and City Govern- 
ment, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xii+104. 
Report of an inquiry concerning the existing relations between schools and civil 
government in American cities. Includes examples of effective co-ordination of 
services of schools and other municipal departments and a discussion of the 
controversial issue of municipal control over school affairs. 

. LANE, ROBERT Hitt, with GERTRUDE M. ALLIson, ETHELYN BISHOP, 
and Dorotuy Jouns McNary. The Progressive Elementary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. Pp. x-+198-+xii. 

A number of problems are discussed and solutions are suggested in the light of 
best present practice in “progressive” elementary schools. 

. Mosetey, Nicuotas. “Politics in City School Administration,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XX XTX (September, 1938), 36-45. 

Asserts that political interference in school administration is due to the failure 
of our system of education and to the lack of acceptance of responsibility by pro- 
fessional educators and educated laymen. 

. Mutrorp, HEerBert B. “By-laws for Boards of Education,” American 
School Board Journal, XCVII (August, 1938), 25-26. 

The author cites several reasons for the use of by-laws by boards of education 
and suggests an outline for the contents of a set of by-laws. 
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42. REAvVIS, WittrAm C. (Compiler and Editor). Critical Issues in Educational 


Administration. Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private Schools, Vol. I. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. viiit+192. 

Considers critical issues in five phases of educational administration: (1) the 
bearing of social and economic change on public-school administration, (2) main- 
tenance of proper balance between general and vocational education in urban 
school systems, (3) provisions for effective guidance under present conditions in 
elementary and secondary schools, (4) development of effective types of in- 
service training for teachers in urban school systems, and (5) methods of meet- 
ing the problem of political interference in city school administration. 


43. REAvIS, Witt1AM C. “The Responsibility of the City Superintendent for 


the School Curriculum,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVIII (April, 
1938), 577-86. 

Classifies the superintendent’s contributions to the curriculum as (1) curriculum 
interpretation, (2) modification of curriculum to local needs, (3) curriculum en- 
richment, (4) vitalization of curriculum materials, (5) organization of staff for 
curriculum production, and (6) continuous curriculum appraisal. 


44. Reavis, WittraM C. “The Administrative Status of the School Principal 


in Large Cities,’ Educational Record, XIX (October, 1938), 433-48. 
Summarizes a study of the relations between the school principal and the cen- 
tral administrative office in eighteen large cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


45. REAVIS, WILLIAM C., PreRcE, PAUL R., and STULLKEN, Epwarp H. The 


Elementary School. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938 (revised). 
Pp. x+608. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a standard textbook on school administration. 
The authors have drawn generously from the findings of recent investigations 
and have provided a valuable list of references. 


46. RELLER, THEODORE LEE. “One Hundred Years of the City Superin- 


tendency—Next Steps,”’ American School Board Journal, XCVI (Febru- 
ary, 1938), 27-30. 

Foresees necessary advancement along lines of (1) more democracy in adminis- 
tration, (2) recognition of problems of child life during preschool period, (3) 
relating the school to the community, (4) assisting young persons in life until 
satisfactory adjustments are made, (5) accepting responsibility for leadership 
in adult education, and (6) furnishing community leadership. 


47. SCHULTZ, JosEPpH LEMART. An Analysis of Present Practices in City Attend- 


ance Work. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1938. Pp. xii+-188. 


An investigation into the nature of the administrative features, types of per- 
sonnel, and typical procedures of the attendance department in certain city 
school systems. 
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48. SEARS, JESSE B. City School Administrative Controls. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xviii+282. 
An analysis of the nature, placement, and flow of authority and responsibility 
in the management of a city school system. 

49. WATERHOUSE, RatpH H. Training Elementary-School Principals. Publica- 
tion No. 39. Akron, Ohio: Akron Board of Education, 1938. Pp. viii+82. 


A questionnaire study of in-service training for the elementary-school principal- 
ship in ninety cities of the United States. 
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50. WHEAT, LEonARD B. “The Flexible Progress Group System,”’ Elementary 
School Journal, XX XVIII (November, 1937), 175-83. 
Describes a plan of flexible classification which abolishes repetition and the 
skipping of grades and allows each child to work at the grade level that fits his 
educational foundation and mental maturity. 
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51. WILSON, CLARA O., and GILLETT, Norma. “Large Classes, or Small, in 
the Elementary School?” American School Board Journal, XCVI (May, 
1938), 25-26. 

The authors defend the small class for elementary schools on the basis of the 
findings of recent investigations. 





52. Wirsky, Jonas. “The Organization and Functions of City School Research 
Bureaus,” American School Board Journal, XCVI (April, 1938), 25-27, 89. 


A study of the growth, the status, and the trends of activities of research bu- 
reaus in city school systems. 


SUPERVISION! 





53. CONNELL, Joun T. “Effect of the Tenure Law upon Supervision of the 
County Superintendent,” Pennsylvania School Journal, LXXXVI (No- 
vember, 1937), 75-76. 

, A discussion of supervision in a state in which permanent tenure for teachers has 

become a fact. Suggests that ambition, intelligence, and initiative are greater 

motivating factors in the teacher than fear of dismissal. 


54. Lewis, D. L. “Administrative and Supervisory Duties of Elementary 
Principals,” American School Board Journal, XCVII (October, 1938), 
21-22, 87. 

Occupying a strategic position of leadership, the principal must possess certain 
personality traits; adequate training and experience; and ability to organize, 
administer, and supervise. 





55. MisNER, Paut J. “Making Supervision Democratic,”’ Childhood Education, 
XIV (November, 1937), 99-100. 
The author points out that democratic supervision will make possible the partici- 
pation of teachers in all phases of administration and organization. 
t See also Items 54 (Briggs) and 63 (Reeder) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the January, 1939, number of the School Review. 
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Myers, Atonzo F., Kirer, Louise M., Merry, Ruts C., and Fotey, 
FRANCES. Co-operative Supervision in the Public Schools. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xvili+340. 

A discussion of the qualifications, the induction, the guidance, and the pro- 
fessional growth of the teaching staff. The subjects of art, music, and physical 
education are treated in detail. 


Rose, CLAyTON Eart. ‘Purposeful Supervision in Small Schools,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, XCVII (September, 1938), 18, 87. 


Supervision is characterized as leadership. Steps in the management of super- 
vision and a program of constructive supervision are discussed. 


Saytor, GALEN. “The Superintendent’s Part in the Success of the New 
Teacher,” American School Board Journal, XCVII (August, 1938), 
17-19. 

Suggests a number of procedures and techniques for inducting new teachers into 
service. 


SMITH, SAMUEL, and SPEER, RoBERT K. Supervision in the Elementary 
School. New York: Cordon Co., 1938. Pp. 460. 


A consideration of fundamental principles and procedures as applied to specific 
practices in supervision. A wealth of experimental background is evident. 


Ways to Better High Schools: The Place of Testing in the Supervisory Program. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXXV, No. 89. Urbana, Illinois: 
High School Visitor, University of Illinois, 1938. Pp. 34. 

The use of an adequate testing program in the local situation is a profitabie and 
an objective way to begin a supervisory program. The bulletin discusses the 
application of testing to the supervisory program. 


WEBER, SAMUEL Epwin. Co-operative Administration and Supervision of 
the Teaching Personnel. New York: Thomas Nelson’s Sons, 1937. 
Pp. 384. 

The members of the teaching staff are envisioned as having academic and pro- 
fessional equipment and as imbued with a true professional spirit. The treat- 
ment covers teaching as a profession, preparation of teachers, certification and 
salaries, teaching personnel, and co-operative school supervision. 
































Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ADAPTABILITY, THE NEGLECTED CRITERION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION.— 
For the first time an entire book" has been devoted to a consideration of the 
changes which take place in schools in response to the needs that arise in the 
society served by the schools. “Change,” however, is not the word; a new term, 
“adaptation,” is to be added to the vocabulary of the educationist. The word is 
suggestive of Darwin and Huxley and may mark the rebirth of educational 
administration as a real science. “The adaptation process is the process by which 
a school system sloughs off outmoded purposes and practices and takes on new 
ones to meet new needs. Adaptability is the capacity for adaptation” (p. ix). 

The book deals mainly with an appraisal of the mechanisms for eliminating 
or for replacing obsolete practices and for dealing with emergent personal or 
civic needs as revealed by scientific study. It also discusses the factors which 
condition adaptability, such as density of population, age distribution of the 
population, rate of population growth, attitude toward local self-government, 
and wealth. The earmarks of adaptability in the four provinces of the Union of 
South Africa and four states in the vicinity of New York City are identified by a 
guide containing statements of what are believed to be the needed adaptations. 
The question of which type of control and support, local or central, is conducive 
to the greatest amount of adaptability is discussed, but no answer is given. The 
various hypotheses in the claim for local initiative are presented, and investiga- 
tions of the current status of support and control are proposed. 

The study is a concentration on the relation of the institution, the school 
system, to the needs of the individuals whom it serves and of the society which 
gives it support. The study is necessarily limited in the area in which it makes 
its investigations, very little mention being made of territory west of the 
Alleghenies or of educational writers who have ably depicted the changes in the 
American schools to meet social needs, without the use of such technical 
phraseology as “‘the invention, introduction, and diffusion of adaptations.” It 
is probable that this study will be followed by others which will break down 
these limitations and give to the profession an impetus and a technique for 


analyzing the school in terms of its adaptability. 
RICHARD W. BARDWELL 
Public Schools 


Madison, Wisconsin 


t Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, Adaptability of Public School Systems. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+146. $2.10. 
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THE Community APPROACH TO EpucATION.—The chapters of The Com- 
munity School finally make it possible for even the unimaginative person to 
understand what a socialized program of education might mean in any given 
community. The reader is struck, on the one hand, by the similarity of the 
philosophy of the schools described and, on the other, by the variety of tech- 
niques employed. Another observation which forces itself on the reader is a 
recognition of the practical creativity of the directors and the teachers in the 
schools represented. They have defied the traditions of formal education and 
have lifted themselves by their own bootstraps. Reality, participation, cultural 
integrity, and respect for individualism are apparent throughout. 

Kilpatrick, in an introductory chapter on learning, sums up the situation as 
follows: “The unit instance of the complete educative process is thus the co- 
operative community enterprise. In this, properly conceived, lies all worthy liv- 
ing. From this, properly conducted, will flow directly or indirectly all needed 
education” (p. 22). 

Those who consider the formal curriculum as futile and those who distrust 
mechanical collectivism will find in this book an implicit theory for democracy, 
for education, and for community living. The list of schools represented pro- 
vides one with a good guide for a visitation itinerary. 

The body of this co-operative volume consists of ten chapters dealing with 
the philosophy and the practices of community schools. These accounts are 
highly complimentary to the administration and to the teaching in the situa- 
tions described. The community schools are located in New York City; in 
Waialua, Hawaii; in Chicago and Glencoe, Illinois; in Summerfield, Tennessee; 
in the rural areas of Michigan and Louisiana; and among a tribe of American 
Indians. The general chapter on techniques by Draper and the bibliography by 
Wattenberg provide useful supplementary materials for those interested in 
pursuing the general subject further. 

The final chapter, “An Analysis of the Programs,” by Everett, is a splendid 
statement of significant issues in education, which assembles the many justifica- 
tions for community-connected education. The following statement provides an 
insistent basis for curriculum study: “The community approach to education 
requires fundamental revision of current academic thinking and practices. It is 
necessary that we revise our thinking on educational philosophy and the learning 
process. It is requisite that we make repeated studies of the American social 
scene, of the problems of regional areas, and of local communities” (p. 461). The 
fact that the community-school developments described—according to the ac- 
counts—all take the same side of the argument in nine significant issues of 
education discussed in this chapter indicates to the reviewer that the com- 


= The Community School. Edited by Samuel Everett. Society for Curriculum Study, 
Committee on the Community School. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii+488. $2.25. 
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munity-school concept defines a definite position and philosophy for American 
education. 

This book should appeal both to the novice and to the educator who is con- 
cerned with program-building in a practical way. 


G. Ropert Koopman 
State Department of Public Instruction 


Lansing, Michigan 


IMPROVING THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC.—The literature of arithmetic 
contains few comprehensive treatments of the psychology and methodology of 
this subject. Professor Wheat’s publication in this field? is the most systematic 
and penetrating account of the psychology of arithmetic and of the implications 
for teaching which has yet appeared. 

As usual, Professor Wheat is particularly explicit in stating his point of view. 
Two quotations from the Preface set forth his position clearly: 

There appears to exist among teachers of arithmetic in the schools and among 
writers upon the teaching of arithmetic the belief that number is to be found in the world 
of things and of experiences and of practical affairs, and that all one needs to do to lead 
children to the discovery of number is to bring them into contact with objects and ex- 
periences and situations. 

Although number may be applied to everything in the world, it exists nowhere in 
the world. The world does not of itself possess number; the world has been invaded by 
trained minds which have been equipped with number. Objects in the world do not 
make themselves countable; the child counts the objects which surround him only when 
he has learned to count. Playing store does not project addition to be beheld and 
studied; the child keeps accounts only when he has learned to add. Business practices 
do not of themselves portray percentage; the idea of percentage is brought to business 
practices to make them meaningful [p. iii]. 


As a foundation for his treatment the author devotes the first six chapters of 
his book to the origin and the development of our number system. His treat- 
ment is, in no sense, a dry, historical statement of facts; rather it is an attempt 
to give understanding of a number system frequently treated all too lightly by 
teachers who do not know the psychology of the development of the system. 
These chapters supply a rich background which will suggest to a teacher many 
possibilities for utilizing, in the motivation of arithmetic, the inherent charac- 
teristics of the number system, as well as the usual and often threadbare ap- 
plications to certain social situations. 

Beginning with chapter vii, Professor Wheat turns from the development of 
the number system to a consideration of the present attitude toward the subject 
in the light of various practices which have characterized the teaching of 
arithmetic in American schools. His account of the shift of emphasis from period 


t Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology and Teaching of Arithmetic. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. x+592. $2.80. 
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to period makes much clearer the present point of view regarding the teaching of 
arithmetic. This type of discussion gives the teacher a perspective of the subject 
which is often badly needed to offset extreme enthusiasms for a single point of 
view. 

In the remaining chapters of the book the author develops the implications 
of psychology for the teaching of arithmetic. His use of the idea of ten is ex- 
tended beyond his earlier valuable treatment of this topic. The chapters are 
replete with practical suggestions for the teacher. 

As a comprehensive treatment of the number system and the mathematical 
aspects of arithmetic, the book is, in the opinion of the reviewer, the most 
useful volume which has appeared. It may be criticized by some for giving less 
emphasis than have some other books to the social aspects of arithmetic. The 
author shows no hostility to the social point of view but, perhaps for lack of 
space, builds his major emphasis around the number system. In view of the fact 
that in recent years social applications and activities have been treated so widely 
elsewhere, the book serves a more useful purpose because it does deal with those 
fundamental mathematical aspects of arithmetic which may easily be slighted 
by teachers possessing a great enthusiasm for social applications. Teachers will 


find the book both helpful and interesting. 
G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF THE EFFECT OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING ON SPELL- 
Inc Gatn.—Although manuscript writing was introduced into the United 
States during the early part of the twentieth century, the present wide interest 
in it probably dates only to 1922, when Marjorie Wise, an English woman, used 
the method at Horace Mann School and instructed a group of teachers in the 
technique. By 1936 approximately 1,161 schools were teaching this form of writ- 
ing, at least in the primary grades, and at the present time the use of this writ- 
ing appears to be spreading rapidly. The reason for the popularity of the meth- 
od is not entirely clear. Many claims have been made for it, but objective 
evidence supporting these claims is, for the most part, wanting. 

With keen appreciation of the need for experimental investigation, Jonathan 
Varty has conducted a study to determine the effect of manuscript writing on 
achievement in spelling. Seventeen hundred and twenty-seven pupils in Grades 
If and III of the New York City public schools took one or more objective tests 
of intelligence, reading, and spelling. Control groups used cursive writing; ex- 
perimental groups used manuscript writing. The experimental technique em- 
ployed both matched-group and person-to-person pairing procedures. Spelling 
improvement was computed by determining the differences between initial spell- 

t Jonathan W. Varty, Manuscript Writing and Spelling Achievement: With Special 


Reference to the Second and Third Grades. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 749. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 64. $1.60. 
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ing scores and spelling scores one semester later. The spelling tests included 
taught words, untaught words, and equated word series. 

Group-to-group matching failed to yield statistically significant differences 
in spelling. In the person-to-person pairing two differences appeared statistical- 
ly reliable but failed in their agreement with other data. Insofar as the study is 
indicative, manuscript writing appears to be of no more assistance to spelling 
than is cursive writing. 

The author planned and conducted the investigation with nice regard for the 
principles of control-group procedure, and he has, for the most part, reported 
his study well. The Introduction sketches the historical background succinctly 
and makes an excellent statement of the value of scientific study in planning 
educational programs. The final section on the need for additional research is 
equally well written. 

Portions of the report discussing the actual experiment and the findings are 
at times puzzling to the reader. For example, it is stated that final tests in 
reading and spelling were administered, but the use of the final reading tests is 
not made clear. Also, the initial description of subjects states, “There was a 
total of 448 experimental cases” (p. 11), but later it is stated that ‘‘there were 
464 subjects in the experimental group” (p. 22). In the section dealing with con- 
clusions the separation of the first sentence from the last paragraph on page 38 
would have made for greater clarity; as it stands the reader faces an apparent 
contradiction: “Two statistically reliable differences were found..... These 
gains, however, are not statistically reliable.” 

The major weakness of the study would appear to lie in its failure to consider 
the technique or the techniques used in teaching spelling. No doubt this factor 
was dismissed as an irrelevant variable; the dismissal does not appear justified. 
The reader is left in doubt whether all groups learned spelling by the same or by 
different methods. Since they were a part of the same metropolitan system, it 
may be inferred that a common general procedure obtained, with certain varia- 
tions depending on pupil personnel and teacher preferences. There is no state- 
ment, however, to this effect. Conceivably the mode of writing might exert 
slight influence over a visual-oral approach to spelling but might exert pro- 
found influence over a highly kinesthetic method of approach. Furthermore, 
the failure to achieve reliable differences might result from unintentional balanc- 
ing of spelling methods from group to group rather than from the similarity of 
influences of cursive and manuscript writing. 

The author’s identification of his problem, his objective attack, his reserve in 
refraining from unwarranted generalizations, and his specific recommendations 
for further research, in themselves, constitute contributions to education. It is 
to be hoped that Varty will conduct additional investigations in this field. 


L. C. GILBERT 
University of California 
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MENTAL HYGIENE A LA PROGRESSIVE EpucATION.—To those who know 
Ryan’s philosophy of education and to those who are familiar with the successive 
developments in the field of “progressive” education, this volume? will come as 
no surprise. It includes criticisms of several features in our modern formulative 
education setup, including teacher-training institutions. Characteristic of these 
criticisms is the following paragraph. 


This deficiency on the human side of teaching is characteristic of the summer ses- 
sions throughout the country. At the 1936 summer school of the University of Oregon 
(when the National Education Association was meeting on the coast and there was 
every inducement for attracting visitors), the courses for teachers included an array of 
psychology courses—ten of them—but little that was offered under the psychology 
label seemed to bear in any direct way upon normal human living, emotional life, or 
wholesome personality [p. 77]. 


The emphasis throughout the book is on personality development and mental 
hygiene. Ryan furthermore advances a specific program which is quoted here- 
with: 

1. A re-facing of the educational task by school leaders and the general public, 
whereby education will endeavor to meet more fundamental human needs than those 
ordinarily dealt with in the conventional school. 

2. Insistence upon a better “emotional climate” for schools, with more appropriate 
school buildings, more wholesome classroom situations, and a more satisfying teacher- 
child relationship. 

3. A radical change in the methods of selection and preparation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators that will make teacher education more like the training of social workers, 
with emphasis on cultural resourcefulness, understanding of the sciences underlying be- 
havior, and direct contacts with children. 

4. Provision of an enriched and flexible school curriculum, to be determined in each 
case by the needs and interests of individual human beings and the group, and giving 
major attention to the arts and other creative activities rather than to traditional sub- 
ject matter. 

5. A new type of school administration, with a mental-hygiene viewpoint, that em- 
phasizes optimum growth and development of human beings rather than the mechanics 
of control, as at present. 

6. Extension, as rapidly as possible, of the service of the visiting teacher or a similar- 
ly qualified worker to all communities, and the establishment of sufficient child-guid- 
ance clinics or similar facilities to meet the needs of all children. 

7. Acloser rapprochement of the family and the school in mental-hygiene activities, 
and extension of the nursery school to reach all the families in the community. 

8. Active collaboration by the school with community forces working for mental 
health [pp. 284-85]. 


There are those who will say the book is unscientific since it makes scant 
mention of experimental investigations and the like. The reviewer feels that the 


tW. Carson Ryan, Mental Health through Education. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1937. Pp. vili+316. $1.50. 
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author was well advised of this criticism in advance. In fact, in his Preface he 
says specifically: 

No claim for scientific profundity is made in these pages. A sincere attempt has been 
made to achieve such accuracy as present knowledge will permit, and to indicate what 
appears to be the consensus of sound judgment in a field where there is a lack of the 
objective data familiar to the physical scientist and where there are wide divergencies 
in point of view among persons of recognized authority [p. viii]. 


On the whole, the book presents a sound, constructive point of view. There 
is no doubt that many of the criticisms of existing practices are well founded. 
That the methodological answers are not always forthcoming is no more a 
criticism of this volume than of any other in print today. Ryan’s book is suf- 
ficiently challenging to be of value to every teacher, and at least one copy of it 


should be in every school. 
Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


THE Most EFFICIENT WAYS FOR PEOPLE To LIVE AND WoRK IN AN INTER- 
DEPENDENT WoRLD.—The heading of this review is the theme of a recently pub- 
lished geography textbook? for Grade VII or VIII which incorporates the objec- 
tives of geography-teaching embodied in the Thirty-second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education and which includes many features 
designed to facilitate instruction. 

The United States at Work is divided into six units: (1) “Our Surroundings 
Help To Make Us What We Are” (89 pages); (2) ‘‘A Workshop Develops in the 
East’”’ (140 pages); (3) ““The South Revalues Its Assets’ (107 pages); (4) “The 
Middle West Is an Evenly Balanced Region” (122 pages); (5) ““The West Is a 
Land of Contrasts” (120 pages); and (6) ““The United States Seeks Prosperity 
for Its People” (68 pages). Each unit, in turn, is organized into two or three 
problems, those for the first unit being: ‘How did our industrial civilization 
begin?” and “How has the geographic environment affected American indus- 
try?” 

For each problem the textbook provides a short approach, a number of 
questions to be answered if the pupils are to solve the problem, a list of sug- 
gested “things to do,” and a short bibliography. The Teacher’s Manual gives 
helpful suggestions on time allotment, objectives, approach, procedures, and the 
specific concepts and principles to be developed. 

The authors have developed a readable book of unusual attractiveness. The 
paper is of good quality; the type is clear; and the more than three hundred 
illustrations, graphs, and maps are effectively grouped for teaching purposes. 
Great care has been taken to secure pertinent illustrations, and these are made 


t Maude Cottingham Martin and Clyde Edwards Cooper, The United States at Work, 


pp. xiv+654, $1.96; Teacher’s Manual for “The United States at Work,” pp. ii+38, 
$0.16. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938. 
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an integral part of the text through statements and questions in the legends, as 
well as through direct references in the content itself. 

For the most part the authors have been successful in presenting simply the 
many difficult concepts involved in a treatment of the economic development of 
the United States. A careful reading of the book on the part of the reviewer 
raised comparatively few questions of interpretation. Did a pre-Revolution 
New England trader “very often . . . . set forth from his home with fish for the 
West Indies, rum for Africa, and timber for England” (p. 108)? Was it only the 
establishment of factories in New England that made cotton-growing in the 
ante bellum South profitable (p. 232)? Does the use of farm machinery add to 
the cost of production of farm crops in this country (p. 396)? Should not a 
treatment of the “Importance of Foreign Trade” (p, 587) include a clear-cut 
statement to the effect that exports tend to balance necessary imports? 

There are a few slips which should be corrected in a second edition. Thomas 
“Newcomer” (p. 18) should read ‘“Newcomen.” The Chicago “Loop” is much 
less than “the area between the river [Chicago] and the lake” (p. 434). 


Howarp R. ANDERSON 
Cornell University and Ithaca Public Schools 


Op Fotk TALEs IN NEw Form.—Recent analyses of the contents of pri- 
mary-grade readers have shown a large increase in the proportion of realistic 
and informational selections included and a corresponding decrease in the per- 
centage of imaginative stories. Undoubtedly the trend toward informational 
material has been stimulated, in part, by the “activity movement.” For, with the 
development of programs emphasizing play and constructive activities relating 
to such topics as the fireman, the postman, and the grocer, teachers in the 
primary grades have felt the need of related information for reading. The relega- 
tion of fanciful literature to an unimportant place has, however, been deplored 
by many educators, who claim that all children have a right to knowledge of the 
traditional legends and that imaginative material has special values in develop- 
ing an appreciation of literature and in stimulating a love for reading. It has 
been urged that these values should be retained. 

A timely group of literature readers! for Grades I, II, and III have appeared 
in the form of supplements to the Alice and Jerry Series. The readers consist 
entirely of well-known folk tales retold in simple language. They include ac- 
cumulative stories, such as “The Gingerbread Boy” and ‘“The Straw Ox”; comic 
folk tales, such as “Lazy Jack” and “The Twelve Sillies”; nursery or fairy tales, 
such as ‘“The Boy Who Went to the North Wind” and “East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon’’; animal tales such as “The Three Little Pigs”; and myths 


t Miriam Blanton Huber, Frank Seely Salisbury, and Mabel O’Donnell, The Won- 
der-Story Books. Reading Foundation Series. J Know a Story, pp. 160, $0.88; Jt Hap- 
pened One Day, pp. 200, $0.92; After the Sun Sets, pp. 304, $0.96. Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1938. 
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explaining, for example, why the fox has white on the tip of his tail and why a 
dog will run after a cat. English, Scottish, French, German, Norse, and Russian 
tales are represented. No poetry is included in the books. 

According to the Research Department of the Detroit Public Schools, the 
grade placements of the books, determined by the application of the Winnetka 
formula for reading difficulty, are 0.6, 1.3, and 2.1, respectively. The total number 
of different words in each book, as given by the publisher, is less than the aver- 
age reported in recent studies of readers for the same grade. Almost three- 
fourths of the new words used are identical with those included in the cor- 
responding Alice and Jerry readers. The average repetition of a word varies 
from 23.8 times for Book I to 44.1 for Book III. In the back of each book a 
helpful vocabulary chart gives the number of new words that will be met in 
each story. If, for instance, ““The Gingerbread Boy” is read following the ‘“‘Bet- 
sy Lee” unit in the Alice and Jerry Primer, the chart shows that there will be 
fifteen pages with no new words, four pages with one new word, and one page 
with two new words. . 

A gaily illustrated title-page precedes each story, and a decorative illustra- 
tion, usually in four colors, appears on practically every page of the story. Soft 
and pastel shades are often used in Books II and III, in spite of the fact that 
scientific findings indicate that children in the primary grades prefer crude, 
bright colors. As a result of the irregular sizes of the illustrations, the arrange- 
ment of the reading material differs from page to page. Though the variations 
will probably not affect ease of reading in Grades II and III, they may confuse 
the young child who is just learning to read. The gay cover designs extending 
to the back cover will undoubtedly attract children. 

The difficulty of retaining the beauty and the spirit of the original folk tales 
when transposed into simplified versions has been partly overcome in Books II 
and III. Book I, however, at times seems to present mere summaries of the 
original tales, probably because of the need of conforming to a short word list. 
However, the care taken to eliminate word difficulties should commend the 
books to teachers and supervisors. 

The Wonder Story Books may be used advantageously in sets to supplement 
any basic readers with similar vocabularies. They may also prove useful for 
retarded pupils in the middle grades requiring easy material which they have 
not attempted to read before and which gives no indication of grade placement. 

GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


VISITS WITH ORIENTAL PEOPLE.—Most pupils studying geography would 
like to take journeys into distant lands. Denied the opportunity, they like to 
read vivid accounts of such journeys. Lowell Thomas and Rex Earton! have 


t Lowell Thomas and Rexford W. Barton, Wings over Asia: A Geographic Journey 
by Airplane. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1937. Pp. xiv-+4oo0. $1.20. 
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contributed a most excellent substitute for an extended excursion in the Orient. 
The subjects of description are well chosen, and the word pictures are clearly 
drawn. The narrative is so cleverly written that each child reader puts himself 
at the controls with the authors, visits strange people with them, and shares 
with them hundreds of fascinating experiences. 

Several features of the book are especially commendable: (1) In the case of 
each place visited, the authors discuss subjects of major importance whether or 
not these subjects are inherently glamorous. The readers are taken to rice fields, 
silk filatures, and fishing villages, as well as to pagodas and festivals. The items 
of chief importance in the lives of the people visited are given the principal 
emphasis, and explanations are included to show how the climate, the land 
surface, the relative location, and other environmental factors have contributed 
to the human developments observed. (2) Brevity is primary in importance. 
Material for a large volume is handled adequately in less than four hundred 
pages. (3) The style is simple yet pleasing. A sixth-grade pupil will read it 
readily, yet the average adult will gain pleasure from it. (4) Despite the ‘“‘jour- 
ney” method of treatment, the coverage is extensive enough to give the per- 
sonality of the Orient as a whole. (5) Travel by airplane is in itself an excellent 
device for motivation of subject matter. 

The reviewer desires to comment adversely on only three items: (1) India 
might well have been included. (2) The illustrations give too much emphasis to 
the bizarre and unusual. (3) The maps are not confined to that which they are 
intended to show—the routes taken—but include items not harmonious with 
the text. There are too many smiling whales, which, though they are larger than 
islands, ride the waves like eggshells. 

Approximately 125 pages are devoted to Japan; 80 to Chosen, Manchukuo, 
Mongolia, and Tibet; 110 to China and Hong Kong; and 75 to Indo-China, 
Siam, and Malaya. 

The book is primarily a geographical reader. It may be used to best advan- 
tage as a supplement to the regular textbook in geography. Its simplicity, excel- 
lent motivation, and quality of interest should help sharpen the geographic con- 
cepts that should be developed. It has a place in the library as a book of frequent 
use and “interesting reading.”” Containing few data, it is not a reference book 


nor a gazetteer. 
WILLIAM J. BERRY 


Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WATER THROUGH THE AGES.—Man’s struggle, past and present, to satisfy 
his needs for water is a fascinating tale. A recent book’ contains a highly inter- 
esting narrative account of development in the use of water. Each stage of ad- 
vancement and each invention is shown in its historical setting, for example, the 


t Augustus Pigman, A Story of Water. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii+152. $1.50. 
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use of dams, reservoirs, and canals in ancient Egypt; the early aqueducts in 
Damascus and Rome; and in modern cities the purification of water by means 
of filters and chemical treatment. 

After a short chapter of introduction, the book has six chapters telling the 
relation of water to the life of the cave men; to the life of nomad herdsmen; to 
ancient Egypt; to the cities of the Roman Empire; to the Middle Ages; and to 
modern times. The author maintains a nice sense of proportion by keeping the 
story of man’s use of water in proper relation to the general historical narrative. 
No dates are used although parallel historical events are noted. A complete 
and helpful chronology is appended, and there is an index. 

The book is illustrated by line drawings. These show scenes from history, 
such as wells in the time of Abraham and Gothic gargoyles spouting water in 
medieval fountains, and also the mechanical operation of machines, such as the 
windmill, the water wheel, and electrically driven pumps. 

Pupils in the upper elementary school and in high school, and many adults 
as well, should find in this book stimulating and profitable reading. In social 
science the book would be useful for reference in a unit of study on the develop- 
ment of water systems and also as a general reference on the history of civiliza- 


tion. 
HELEN E. RICHARDSON 
University Elementary School 
University of Chicago 
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